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RAILROAD LEGISLATION 

Most of our legislation is obtained by compromise 
and trading. Those engaged in the making of laws must 
generally adopt that method if they wish anything ac- 
complished. The man who holds out for a principle 
may occasionally triumph, but usually he is either en- 
tirely overruled or his uncompromising attitude results 
in nothing done. The pending railroad legislation in 
Congress seems to have reached the compromise stage. 
We do not speak authoritatively, but it looks to us as if 
the points for compromise were being definitely outlined 
and that means of compromise were presenting them- 
selves. 


It would seem, at this time, that the radical labor 
sections of the Senate bill—which we favor—are not 
likely to be adopted nor does it seem likely that the 
conferees who favor them will be disposed to adopt a 
makeshift. It looks as if the labor question would be 
dropped out of the bill or that the conferees would go 
back to the House and Senate for instructions as to how 
to act under the circumstances. It seems to us more 
than likely that there will be no railroad labor legisla- 
tion at this time. It may be wise—we do not know—to 
drop labor from consideration now. Certainly if insist- 
ence on labor legislation is to tie up the whole subject 
of railroad legislation or result in lame legislation on 
other points, we think it should be dropped, for the 
thing of prime importance now is to get the roads re- 
turned to private ownership under regulations that will 
tesult in adequate service to the public and adequate 
teturns to the carriers. Labor may be considered at 
some other time. It would be well if the labor question 
could be settled now but it is not a vital part of the 
‘railroad problem” as most persons understand that 
Problem. It is and always has been with us but the 
fact of present government control and the situation 
that led up to that control have little altered its aspect. 





It appears at this time that the proposal for a trans- 
portation board and compulsory consolidation of the rail- 
roads, as provided in the Cummins bill, is practically 
dead—provided, of course, that reasonable concessions 
are made by those opposing this proposal. We regret 
it, if it is true, but it looks to us as if the compromise 
here were shaping itself along the lines of something 
like the rate-making plan as contained in the Cummins 
bill and as advocated by the organization of security 
owners, led by Mr. Warfield, for a five and. a half per 
cent guaranteed return to the railroads as a whole in 
defined groups. This might come either with or with- 
out a provision for division of profits in excess of five 
and a half per cent between the government and the 
roads earning the profits.. 


We say this seems likely as the basis of compromise, 
for it does not seem to us, as a practical matter, that the 
rate-making plan as contained in the House bill, reported 
by the committee, and as advocated by the National 
Industrial Traffic League, by ourselves, and by others, 
providing merely for legislative direction to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to what elements it 
shall take into consideration in making adequate rates, 
would be considered enough to offer in exchange for the 
transportation board and compulsory consolidation. We 
are saying this merely in recognition of the practical 
working of the legislative mind and not because we 
favor the course suggested. We do not say we would 
not favor it if we knew all the circumstances, but we do 
not know them. 

One of the circumstances we do know is that the 
conferees have had before them the legislative commit- 
tee of the Interstate Commirce Commission and we can 
well imagine what this committee said with respect to 
the making of rates. Its position is supposed to be that 
it is not necessary to give the Commission the kind of 
instructions that have been suggested as to the elements 
to be considered in the making of rates, for the reason 
that the Commission always takes those very elements 
into consideration. We do not regard that position as 
the one that ought to prevail, but it might appeal to the 
conferees and might result in nothing being done. On 
the other hand, Commissioner Clark, a member of the 
legislative committee, at the time of his appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee, had some things to say about 
the Warfield plan of rate-making that have been used 
by the proponents of that plan to boost it. What he 
said then—especially if he and his colleagues repeated 
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it before the conferees—might operate in favor of a com- 
promise on the basis of that plan. 

The time is getting short and Congress must act, 
but we beg the conferees and those who will have to act 
on their report, to consider well before they adopt any 
system of guaranty. We believe, with many others, if 
Congress does not deal wisely with this subject of regu- 
lation now, the next time it arises the issue will be 
straight out government ownership. There is more 
sentiment in favor of such a policy than most persons 
imagine and if the plan now adopted does not work that 
sentiment will naturally and largely increase. It could 
not be otherwise. It will be pointed out by the advo- 
cates of government ownership that everything else has 
been tried and that now there ought to be at least a trial 
of permanent operation of the railroads by the govern- 
ment. 

Nor is it necessary that the plan now adopted 
should actually fail for this government ownership 
propaganda to be revived. We regard any plan for a 
guaranty of a definite percentage of return as a step 
toward government ownership. It is undoubtedly the 
invoking of paternalism to assist privately-owned and 
operated enterprise and the public may well say, after 
the plan gets to working: “If we are going to guar- 
antee returns, why should we not own the railroads 
ourselves?” More especially is this likely to be true if 
the guaranty is accomplished by a provision for taking 
from the railroads any part of excess profits they may 
earn. If the plan works well for the railroads there will 
be a sentiment, on the part of the public, in favor of 
pushing it a little farther. If it works ill for the rail- 
roads, then the public is likely, as we have said, to turn 
to government ownership as the only remaining remedy 
and the railroad owners themselves would not be averse 
to getting rid of their properties if they could obtain a 
reasonable price from the government. It is, indeed, a 
critical. period in the history of railroad legislation and 
regulation. More depends on wise action now than ever 
before, in our opinion. 

Our ideas are well known as to what ought to be 
done about the making of rates. We are unable to un- 
derstand the position of those who stand out against the 
kind of instructions we would have given to the Com- 
mission on the ground that the Commission does not 
need any such instructions. Certainly, if it does not 
need them—if they would not change the Commission’s 
policy—then no harm could be done by incorporating 
them in the law. If putting them in the law would tend 
in the least to improve the situation, because of the 
widespread opinion that the Commission ought to be so 
instructed, why not put them in? Those who oppose 
such a course, in our opinion, are courting something 
much worse, from their point of view, and are endan- 
gering the entire situation. We think their attitude re- 
sults from a proper lack of appreciation of conditions 
rather than from any desire to complicate matters. We 
hope they will take thought before it is too late. Of 


course, on the other hand, their opposition to such in- 
structions may have the psychological effect—unintended 
on their part—of causing those on the other side to 
magnify the importance of the instructions contemplated 
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to such an extent that they might consent more will- 
ingly than otherwise to their adoption. 

We desire to add one more word as to the division 
of excess earnings, should the guaranty plan be adopted, 
It is that, for reasons which we have repeatedly urged, 
there ought to be no such division. If to the roads asa 
whole in a given territory is guaranteed a return of five 
and a half per cent, it will be because it is thought wise 
that such a revenue should be permitted in that terri- 
tory. If, then, one road earns more than five and a half 
per cent—some other road or roads, of course, earning 
less—and any part of the excess is taken from the road 
earning it, the sum of revenue remaining to the roads as 
a whole will not be five and a half per cent, will it? The 
plan falls of itself. The division of excess profits is a 
contradiction of the guaranty. The plan does not prove 
itself economically correct, to say nothing of its other 
disadvantages, the principal one of which is that it 
would result in diminution of energy and initiative and 
in all kinds of dishonest or sharp practices to conceal or 
make impossible any excess profits that could be divided. 
We think such a plan could not succeed because it is not 
economically correct. If there must be a compromise 
with the guaranteed percentage of return as the basis, 
by all means let it be without the division of excess 
earnings feature. 





THE RATE ADVANCE 
Little is heard these days as to the plans being 
made by the railroads in regard to their application for 


an advance in rates to be made after the railroads are 


restored to private control. That there is to be such an 
application is regarded as certain and that there will be 
a fight against it may be accepted as equally certain. 
We urge restraint on both sides. We hope the carriers 
will not ask for more than they can reasonably justify 
and that in considering their justification for their re- 
quest they cast aside purely selfish interests and en- 
deavor to obtain only that level of rates which woul( 
give them the revenue necessary to maintain adequate 
service and at the same time realize reasonable profits 
for themselves. To attempt to do anything else will 
only result in defeat and therefore be a waste of time 
and effort. It would also furnish added material for 
criticism of the Commission which denies the applica- 
tion, for, whether just or not, any refusal by the Com- 
mission to give the carriers what they ask will be her- 
alded in some quarters as additional proof that the Com- 
mission is parsimonious and is not disposed to give the 
carriers the revenue they should have. Such a campaign 
against the Commission would be unfortunate from 
every point of view. Care should be taken that there 1s 
no unnecessary ground for it. 

If the carriers confine their request to what fair 
minded consideration finds to be reasonable, they will 
have, we believe, little to fear as to the result and it 
would certainly be shortsighted for them to ask more 
than is reasonable. On the other hand, there seems t0 
be an unwarranted impression among shippers and the 
public generally that of course there will be an increase 


in rates for the reason that one is needed. We do not 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





How Much Can the Railroads Spend?—How much money 
could the railroads spend this year in extensions and improve- 
ments, if they could obtain it, in competition with the borrow- 
ings of the government and the cash the foreign governments 
will take out of the country? That is one of the questions that 
is being forced to the front by the lugubrious observations by 
railroad executives and men who have axes to grind. Director- 
General Hines has gone on record as saying they could spend 
only $400,000,000, because of the delay in returning the roads 
to private operation. From a quarter that is not uninfluenced by 
the views of those who have supplies, other than steel, to sell 
to the railroads, has come a statement that $6,000,000,000 should 
be spent in the next three years. For easy mathematical op- 
eration it has been assumed that one-third should be spent in 
each of the three years. Two billions, on account of the inflated 
ideas created by the war, when all governments were throwing 
money at the birds, now has a small sound in the ears of the 
public. No such sum was ever spent in one year. If the rail- 
roads had it now, it is believed to be doubtful whether they 
could spend it. The sellers of railroad notions might be able 
to produce almost as much as they think they should sell, but 
that is considered out of the question, because the steel indus- 
try, the basic one in railroad building, as in war, could not 
produce the raw material. And here is one of the facts that 
has tended to create doubt as to whether the two billions could 
be spent this year, even if that huge fund were in hand. The 
steel-makers of the country, in answer to requests from the 
Director-General, when he began making inquiries about rails, 
estimated that, at the outside, they could produce 80,000 tons 
of steel rails before the end of federal control. Definite prom- 
ises to deliver before March 1 were made to cover 42,500 tons. 
The Illinois, Colorado and Lackawanna steel companies esti- 
mated they could roll 42,500 tons and deliver them by March 
1, at $47 a ton for the kind desired. The Bethlehem estimated 
that it could produce from 30,000 to 40,000 tons—if the Director- 
General should be willing to pay $57 a ton. Perhaps the other 
steel-makers made their estimates low because the price was 
not satisfactory. That is not, however, a pertinent phase. The 
fact worth considering, it is believed, is that at the price the 
man in control of the destinies of the railroads to March 1, 
thinks the railroads can afford to pay, 42,500 tons have been 
promised. That is just a shade more than one-seventh of the 
possible tonnage that was estimated as possible by the man 
who gave it as his judgment that, even if the railroads had the 
money, they could not spend more than $400,000,000 this year. 
When the Director-General made his estimate of $400,000,000 he 
had in mind the procurement of 280,000 tons of rails in the first 
two months of the present year. 





Falling Off in Production.—There is hardly a man in Con- 
gress, who, in private conversation, is not able to give an an- 
swer that satisfies himself as to why it would not be possible 
for the railroads to spend the money, if they had it. The law- 
makers are as certain of the answer as they are that something 
should be done to prevent strikes on the railroads. The answer 
learly every member of Congress gives is that Americans will 
lot work enough to overcome the drag produced by the war. 
Not merely organized but also unorganized labor is loafing on 
its job, eating up the surplus—the savings—of other years. 
The idea is strong in Washington that lack of production is 
rapidly bringing on a crisis in American affairs. Because pro- 
duction is low, prices remain up. While prices are up, every 
man who works is paying more for existence than he did prior 
‘0 the war, relatively speaking. The white-collar laborer is 
being sacrificed. Milk and bread wagon drivers who are making 
Nore than college professors may be living high, but, in doing 
80, they are creating conditions that will bring the white-collar 
vorker into competition for their jobs. The white-collar laborer 
soon will not be able to buy, it has been suggested, the wares 
and services of the milk and bread wagon drivers. Instead the 
white-collar man, unless conditions change, will be forced to ask 
for such remunerative employment. The lack of steel rails, 
after the railroads are returned to their owners, may cause some 
Naintenance-of-way men to receive furloughs. They will then 
be in the class with the white-collar laborer—unable to buy the 
‘ervices of the highly paid milk and bread wagon drivers. The 
"cious circle of one set of laborers forcing the idleness of an- 
other set, some thinking men are inclined to believe, is not so 


¥ from creation as the high prices may make others believe 
It is, 





Business, for Once, Approves.—As a rule, business men ex- 
a nothing from the government but bumps. Every now and 
en, however, governmental agencies do something that forces 
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nods of approval. The Federal Trade Commission, usually re- 
garded as the arch enemy of business, is just now undergoing 
the pleasurable experience of having its work cited with ap- 
proval by the National Association of Wholesale Coal Dealers. 
That organization is inviting publicity on the cost studies made 
by the Trade Commission on anthracite costs and selling mar- 
gins for 1917 and 1918. The report of the trade body shows 
that in the last two months of 1918 the cost of producing hard 
coal, in comparison with the wage scales and material costs in 
1916, was 82 per cent higher, while the prices realized by the 
principal producers was only 58 per cent greater. From Janu- 
ary to March, 1913, labor got $1.79 per gross ton, while in No- 
vember-December, 1918, it received $3.41 per gross ton—an in- 
crease of 110 per cent. In January-March, 1917, the operators 
who produced 78,000,000 of the 96,000,000 total tons had a mar- 
gin of twenty cents on every dollar taken in out of which to pay 
selling costs and dividends. In November-December, 1918, that 
margin, according to the Trade Commission, had shrunk to 
11 cents a ton. In other terms, every dollar taken in by the 
mine operators in the last two months of 1918 was “split” as 
follows: Labor, 62 cents; supplies, 15 cents; general expenses, 
12 cents; and margin, 11 cents. That is to say, there was a 
gross profit of 11 per cent out of which to pay dividends and 
the cost of selling. That constitutes one exception to the rule 
that the men who pay the salaries of government employes 
growl at the work they do. The other exception is the work of 
the natural gas conservation conference held by Secretary Lane on 
January 15. That conference, led by government officials, came 
to the conclusion that there is no way to stop the wasteful 
use of natural gas except by making it worth while to save it. 
Making it worth while to save it is euphony for raising the 
rates. The public utility commission of Pennsylvania has been 
so much impressed with the necessity for saving natural gas 
that it has hired a consulting engineer to tell it about the 
waste, which he calculates at 35 per cent, between the field 
and the burner of the consumer. The consulting engineer, S. S. 
Weyer, estimated, in a speech at the conference, that if an even 
exchange were to be made between electric energy, used for 
heating, and natural gas, electricity selling at three cents a 
unit, would deliver heat units equal to natural gas at $7 per 
1,000 cubic feet. Natural gas sells at from 35 to 70 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. The conclusion was that if natural gas were 
sold for a price even distantly approximating its exchange value 
with electricity, the consumer would find it worth while to 
conserve. He could do that by using improved burners and 
other devices for cutting down the quantity of consumption. 





Railway Mail Pay Decision—There is joy and gladness at 
the Railroad Administration. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by its decision in the railway mail-pay case, has cut 
down the deficits for 1917 and 1918. The estimated reduction 
is something like the time of a movable feast—something to 
be determined only by a mathematician advised as to the ris- 
ings and settings of the heavenly bodies. But Mr. Hines’ sub- 
ordinates know it will be cut down somewhat. Of course, the 
railroad corporations will get whatever reduction there was in 
1917. They will also get one-third of the amount of the re- 
duction in 1918. Whatever the amount, the decision gives to 
the railroads for 1917 will go into the net railway operating 
income for that year, which is one of the three years included 
in the test period. If the sum is $20,000,000, the average for the 
three years will be raised by one-third of that sum. While the 
railroads will take all the money, the increase will influence 
the total for the test period by its pro rata relation. As before 
remarked, only a mathematician could say what the amount 
would be. No reputable mathematician would agree with any 
other of that ilk, so one man’s guess is about as good as an- 
other, until the Commission itself makes its own guess and 
certifies it to the President, for inclusion in the figures on which 
“just compensation” for the railroads is to be figured. To be 
sure, when there is merry-making in one quarter there is usually 
corresponding sorrow elsewhere. Albert S. Burleson, postmas- 
ter-general, is doing the weeping. The increase in what he will 
have: to pay for having had the mails carried in 1917 and 1918 
will send his so-called surplus to that place or condition known 
as “blooey.” Neither Burleson nor any other postmaster-general 
ever had a real surplus. What Hitchcock and Burleson called 
surpluses, if they had been reported by bankers as surpluses, 
would have caused the bankers to be sent to the penitentiary. 
But, being a government official, the postmasters-general could 
pull the wool over the eyes of the sovereign people and get 
away with it, at least until some other more frank official, like 
Charles C. McChord, the author of the report in the case, came 
along with a long needle to puncture the eye-pleasing container 
of hot air. 





The Campaign Against Profiteers.—Another balloon that is 
being rapidly deflated is the one that was blown by Attorney- 
General Palmer. He went out, armed cap-a-pie, to slay profiteers. 
Milk dealers in Washington were to be put into jail by Palmer’s 
fair price committee. The grand jury, however, refused to 
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indict those accused of profiteering by Palmer’s fair price com- 
mittee. At Pittsburgh, officials of an oil company were arrested, 
accused of profiteering in fuel oil during the comparatively 
heavy demand for it while the coal strike lasted. According 
to reports in the oil trade circles, the district attorney at Pitts- 
burgh, a few days ago, was on the point of dismissing the com- 
plaints, because it had been shown, before the men were brought 
to trial, that they lost money on two of the sales cited as 
evidences of profiteering, and made ten per cent gross on the 
other. Frederick W. Lehmann, Jr., attorney for one of the oil 
trade associations, in a conference with Department of Justice 
officials, which was in the nature of a protest against arrests 
on the testimony gathered by plain-clothes men in twenty-four- 
hour investigations of such a complicated subject as prices, laid 
down the proposition that before there could be profiteering 
it must be shown that there was a profit. He objected to 
having men arrested on such flimsy “informations,” but he got 
nowhere. The oil men in the middle west last summer sold 
fuel oil as low as $1 a barrel; some reports said 65 cents. Know- 
ing that fact, the plain-clothes men assumed there must be 
enormous profiteering in $3.50 and $4 per barrel f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh. They did not know that the oil men had said they 
sold the fuel oil at that price simply to save themselves being 
drowned in the surplus that was being produced by a nearly 
normal demand for gasoline, with no demand for fuel oil. Years 
ago, when kerosene was the highly desired product, state offi- 
cials had to be appointed to test kerosene to see that it was 
not being “loaded” with gasoline. That product of distillation 
was being given away or sold for four or five cents a gallon— 
if the refiner was fortunate. Some of the states still maintain 
such inspectors who gravely test the kerosene to ascertain 
whether there is too much gasoline in it, notwithstanding the 
fact that millions are being spent to develop processes for still 
farther cracking open the molecules, or whatever the technical 
name is for the things that go to make up kerosene, so as to 
get out every possible drop of gasoline. A. EZ. Of. 


HINES TALKS TO SHIPPERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Hines, January 23, issued the following 
statement to the shippers of the United States, under date of 
January 20: 

“Indications are that the demand for transportation during 
the remainder of January and February will be extraordinarily 
heavy for this season of the year, and I take this means, first, 
of giving assurance that the Railroad Administration proposes 
until the last day of federal control to make every effort to 
meet this extraordinary demand as fully as possible and, second, 
of pointing out some of the limitations which are operative now 
and which will continue to be for some time to come upon the 
performance of full transportation service. 

“For the week ended January 3, 1920, the number of cars 
of revenue freight loaded show an increase of 162,228 cars 
over the same week of 1919 and an increase of 216,269 cars 
over the same week of 1918. There is promise of-even greater 
increase as the winter progresses. 


“This increased demand is doubtless due largely to the fact 
that as a result of the cessation of industrial activity follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice, business was in abeyance in 
the spring of 1919, as was indicated by the fact that there were 
large surpluses.of cars in all parts of the United States lying 
idle during those months. Business was again interfered with 
by the abnormal difficulties due to the coal strike in November 
and December, but since then the accumulated business has 
been demanding transportation with a rush. 


“The equipment available, despite the great use to which 
it has been put, is in practically normal condition at the present 
time and has been constantly improved since the shopmen’s 
strike in August, 1919, which materially interfered with repairs. 

“In the three years preceding federal control the average 
number of freight cars acquired per year (including equipment 
rebuilt at company shops) was 97,158, and after allowing for 
retirements the net average addition was only 9,627, cars per 
year. During the two years of federal control the average 
number of freight cars acquired per year will be approximately 
84,500, and after allowing for retirements the net average addi- 
tion will be not greatly in excess of the average net additions 
during the preceding ‘three years. During these two years no 
freight cars could be acquired in addition to cars ordered prior 
thereto but delivered during federal control, except a total 
of 100,000 freight cars, all of which are included in the average 
per year above stated for the two years of federal control. The 
100,000 cars were ordered in 1918 and represented the maximum 
for which material and labor could be obtained, in view of the 
demands for other war necessities. It was impracticable in 
this order to provide for any additional refrigerator, stock, or 
flat cars, and there is an especially serious shortage in these 
classes of equipment. No freight cars could be ordered in 1919. 





This was due to the clearly understood policy of Congress in 
favor of the early return of the railroads to private ownership 
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and because of the resulting lack of appropriations to be ‘ised 
for new capital expenditures. 

“In February, 1919, I recommended a definite extension of 
federal control, and gave as one of the important reasons the 
fact that it would admit of entering at once upon an extensive 
program for increasing the equipment and improving the term. 
inal and other facilities of the railroads to take care of the 
growing business of the country. This view was not acted upon, 
and no program for acquiring important amounts of additional] 
equipment has yet been entered upon. In October, 191), | 
pointed out the pressing needs of the situation to the chairmen 
of the congressional committees, and the matter has bee 
specifically brought to the attention of the railroad compaziies, 

“But the Rairoad Administration has not at any time been, 
and of course is not now, in position to obtain the additional 
new equipment which is needed. Such equipment is chargeable 
to capital account and, of course, therefore, must be paid for by 
the railroad companies. 


“To make this inadequate amount of equipment go as far 
as possible the Railroad Administration has pooled equipment 
in order to equalize the supply as far as possible and give al] 
shippers as equal treatment as possible under the circumstances; 
has made use of the permit system in order to avoid accumula 
tions; has appointed special committees to speed up the move 
ment of freight through terminals where a ‘great deal of delay 
has occurred in the past; during the prevalence of difficult 
situations in the wheat-growing territory, has given preference 
to the loading of wheat on the ground; has placed the refrig- 
erator car supply of the country under one agency to get the 
maximum utility out of all such cars available; has carried on 
a constant campaign to bring about heavier loading of equip. 
ment during the prevalence of the greatest need for the move 
ment of coal and at the present time has given coal preference 
for loading in open-top equipment; has eliminated circuitous 
routes as far as practicable; has transferred locomotives at 
different times to the portions of the country where they were 
needed the most; and has given special attention through cen- 
tralized agencies to take care of seasonal requirements and 
meet peculiar conditions which have resulted from bad weather 
and certain drought conditions, and in every way has tried to 
the very utmost to make the equipment and locomotives avail- 
able do the greatest possible amount of service. 


“By reason of these expedients of unification the railroads 
were enabled in the fall of 1919 to handle an exceptionally 
large business under exceptionally difficult conditions. The 
postponement of buying in the spring concentrated an extra 
ordinary demand for commodities in the fall. For example, 
there was an exceptionally small output of coal in the first six 
months of the year and a consequent intense demand for coal 
in the fall. Beginning with a movement of 11,000,000 tons of 
coal per week early in September, the railroads built up this 
movement to over 13,000,000 tons in the week ending October 
25, making an average weekly movement largely in excess of 
any prewar movement. At the very time when the demands 
of business of all sorts were becoming most pressing, the 
necessity arose for moving the wheat crop. From July 6 to 
December 26, 76 per cent of the wheat crop was moved from 
the farms; the volume moved was 645,318,000 bushels—7,940,000 
bushels more than had been moved during the same period of 
1918. 


“The problem has been intensified by the falling off in 
loading per car from 1918, when under pressure of the war very 
heavy loading was secured. The loading per loaded freight car 
fell from an average of 29.2 tons in the first 11 months of 1918 
to 27.8 tons for the same period of 1919, or a decrease of 4.8! 
per cent, this representing a loss of more than 105,000 cars 
available for loading. This falling off has occurred in spite of 
continued efforts of the Railroad Administration, assisted by 
the cooperation of many shippers. 

“Nevertheless the Railroad Administration proposes to col: 
tinue to utilize to the end of federal operation all the advant 
ages given by unified control; it wishes to give shippers this 
assurance and to ask their continued cooperation.” 


MORE UNSCRAMBLING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the request of Director-General Hines, Hale Holdet. 
though elected president of the Burlington and affiliated line, 
has consented to remain as regional director for the preset! 
and probably to the end of federal control. His election 
the presidency was on the condition that he resume the cor 
poration office on the termination of his connection with the 
Administration. 

In the unscrambling process the Pennsylvania & Cumber 
land has been taken from the jurisdiction of C. M. Calloway 
and placed under that of M. C. Byers. 

The Southern Pacific Lines north of Ashland have been 
dered transferred from the Northwestern to the Central Weste™ 
Region. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


— 


RATES ON GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
FROM NORTHWESTERN POINTS 


EX PARTE NO. 70 (56 I. C. C., 133-146) 
Submitted Nov. 22, 1919. Opinion No. 6011. 


At the request of the Director General of Railroads made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 8 of the federal control act, 
the Commission expresses its views respecting a general read- 
justment of northwestern grain rates proposed by him. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 

As a result of the general increase in rates on June 25, 
1918, the relationship between Minneapolis, Chicago, and other 
northwestern grain markets in the rates on grain and grain 
products was materially disturbed. Complaints were made by 
the Minneapolis interests to the traffic committees representing 
the Director-General of Railroads in the Minneapolis district, 
and after conferences between these committees and all inter- 
ested parties the so-called Boyd tariffs were issued, the first 
on September 30, 1918, which granted to Minneapolis, on grain 
routed out of line through that market to Chicago and Duluth, 
milling and other transit arrangements additional to those al- 
ready provided at that point. The same extension of transit 
was accorded by the Boyd and other tariffs to interior milling 
points in Minnesota and Wisconsin, which have heretofore had 
equal or more liberal transit arrangements than Minneapolis, 
and whose millers purchase much of their grain in the Minne- 
apolis market and mill it in transit at the rate in effect from 
Minneapolis to Chicago or Duluth, or to points beyond. The 
Boyd tariffs did not remove the cause of complaint of Minne- 
apolis, and the Railroad Administration began to receive com- 
plaints from Chicago and other markets of alleged undue pref- 
erence of Minneapolis under those tariffs. After further nego- 
tiations between the representatives of the various markets, the 





carriers, and the Director-General, and a failure to reach a 
From— 
Minneapolis to Duluth, all rail.................... cece ee eceeceeeceees 
Minneapolis to Chicago, all rail................ att ah aaa ota ie a bier en 
er Sy CO, ON Wisin cssnscacsvscmecmebsaciensbaceciwsionn - 
pun tO Mew York. 1ONG Ge FAI. o.oo icccccccccveseccesees ap okene — 
Sy i ON, No obs ohn 510 o:6:0.00ibdbes.cwd bwdecitiawecicine 
Chicago to New York, lake and rail.......... coe ccceccccens eecccccccce 
CHOI. 0 DEON BO, BEF PEs crccrccccchccesendccsetoceesasteceens 
Minneapolis to New York, rail, lake and rail......cccccsccecccccccccce 


eenenpens- to Bt. Eas. GE Giicossciccsicccecdscccdciesetoseconceeoss 


?The rates shown in this table are the lowest available rates.. In 
the main they are proportional or reshipping rates. 
?On wheat products. Rate on corn products 8 1-10. 


, The distance from Minneapolis to Duluth is 150 miles. The ton- 
mile yield would be 7 33-100 mills. 
*The distance from Minneapolis to Chicago is 407 miles. The ton- 


mile yield would be 5 4-10 mills. 
_ >Combination on Chicago. Through all-rail rate on grain via 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. is 3544c. 
® Applies on grain in sacks. No through rates on grain in bulk. 
‘By the reduction of the rate on grain products from Chicago 
from 23¢ to 22c and the retention of the rate from Duluth of 27%c, 
together with the propesed proportional rates of lle from Min- 
heapolis to Chicago and 5%c from Minneapolis to Duluth, the through 
rail-lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis to New York would_be 
equalized through the Lake Superior and Lake Michigan ports; Min- 





solution satisfactory to the conflicting interests, instructions 
were issued by the Director-General to the Western Freight 
Traffic Committee to work out a general revision of northwest- 
ern grain rates and practices through the various competing 
markets. The readjustment proposed by that committee has 
been referred to us by the Director-General under section 8 
of the federal control act, for our recommendations thereon, 
and is the subject matter of this proceeding. We are asked not 
only to pass upon the propriety of what is proposed, but also 
to suggest any changes that may seem proper and necessary. 
The territory of origin is Montana, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and parts of Iowa and Nebraska.* 


*The method of operation of the Boyd tariffs is illustrated sub- 
Stantially in this way: Prior to June 25, 1918, through rates to Chi- 
cago. where published, were made 7%c over Minneapolis, on both 
Wheat and coarse grain. The proportional rate on coarse grain from 
Minneapolis to Chicago was at that time also 7%c, and the propor- 
tional rate on wheat 10c. On coarse grain routed out of line through 
Minneapolis the combination on that point was therefore the same 
as the direct rate to Chicago, but on wheat thus routed out of line 
the Minneapolis combination was 2%c over the direct Chicago rate. 
In ccrtain instances wheat was carried under transit at Minneapolis 
at the direct Chicago rate, but usually only for milling purposes, 
leavi ig the merchandiser of wheat at Minneapolis to pay the full 
com} nation. On June 25, 1918, the proportional rates of 7%c on 
Coarse grain and 10c on wheat from Minneapolis to Chicago were 
both increased to 121%4c. The merchandiser’s excess over the Chicago 
tate on wheat was increased in some instances, because the increase 
ine: ch of the two factors in the combination totaled more than the 
Singl increase in the direct rate to Chicago. With the increase in the 
Coarse-grain rate to the wheat basis the coarse-grain combination on 





Minneapolis also exceeded the direct Chicago rate. The relationship 
between the rates paid on _ grain routed throvgh Minneapolis, 
whether made on the straight Minneapolis combination or prescribed 
arbitraries over the direct rate to Chicago, and the direct rate to 
Chicago, as it existed on June 24, 1918, was restored, generally speak- 
ing, under the Boyd tariffs, for both the Minneapolis miller and the 
merchandiser of grain. The increase in the coarse-grain rate to the 
wheat basis, which made the coarse-grain combination on Minneapo- 
lis exceed the direct rate to Chicago for the first time on June 25, 
1918, was one of the main causes of the controversies that arose 
as a result of the general increase in rates on that date. 

In a general way the proposal of the Western Freight Traf- 
fic Committee is to leave unchanged the inbound rates to the 
markets of Minneapolis, Omaha and Sioux City; to make some 
revision of the inbound rates to Duluth and Chicago; to make 
the rates break on Minneapolis for Chicago and Duluth when 
the natural route is through Minneapolis; to cancel, in the 
furtherance of the purpose last mentioned, all transit arrange- 
ments at Minneapolis, except on Montana grain, and establish 
proportional rates from Minneapolis to Duluth and Minneapolis 
to Chicago, to be used in making the through rates to Duluth 
and Chicago when the rates base on Minneapolis, and as com- 
ponents in the combination through charge to those points 
when the grain is routed out of line through Minneapolis; to 
revise the through rates on grain and grain products, all rail, 
from Minneapolis to the east; to cancel the through rail-lake- 
and-rail rates on grain products from Minneapolis to the east 
and make those rates by combination on Duluth as a Lake 
Superior gateway and on Chicago as a Lake Michigan gateway; 
and, by a balancing of the proportional rates from Minneapolis 
to Duluth and Mirneapolis to Chicago, and the respective lake- 
and-rail rates on grain products from Duluth and Chicago, to 
equalize the rail-lake-and-rail rates through the Duluth and Chi- 
cago gateways from Minneapolis to the east. A revision of the 
adjustment to St. Louis is also proposed. The general plan of 
the proposed readjustment is shown by the following table, 
all rates in this report being stated in cents per 100 pounds: 


Rates prior to June 25, 1918. Grain. Grain products. 
Grain Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- 
Coarse prod- ent posed ent posed 
Wheat. grain. ucts. rate. rate. rate. rate. 
10 71-2 10 121-2 411 12 1-2 11 
29 1-2 27 28 3-10 537 35 1-2 341-2 36 
5 5 28 4-5 6 1-2 55 1-2 11 51-2 
623 3-10 623 3-10 23 3-10 627 1-2 anes 271-2 727 1-2 
19 1-2 19 1-2 20 241-2 241-2 25 25 
6241-2 624 1-2 20 > 23 722 
29 1-2 27 28 3-10 37 35 1-2 341-2 836 
hese ‘eames 28 3-10 9 aeecheee 32 1-2 33 
14 14 14 17 1-2 16 1-2 1017 1-2 1016 1-2 


neapolis to Duluth 5%4c, Duluth to New York 27%c, total 33c. Min- 


neapolis to Chicago 1lc, Chicago to New York 22c, total 33c. 

8’ The present all-rail rate of 34%c on grain products from Min- 
neapolis to New York is 2%c less than the all-rail combination on 
Chicago of 37c on grain from and to the same points. The proposal 
is to make the rate on grain products half a cent higher than the 
rate on grain by reducing the Chicago combination on grain a cent 
and a half, to 35%c, and by increasing the grain-products rate a cent 
and a half, to 36c. : 

® There are no through rail-lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis 
to the east on grain, which moves on the port combinations when in 
sacks. The port-to-port rates on bulk grain are not on file. 

10 This rate is the combination on Peoria, using the proposed pro- 
portional rate of 11lc to Peoria in connection with a proposed pro- 
portional rate of 54%c beyond. 


Rates to Chicago 


From the territory north of the Hastings & Dakota division 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway extending from 
Minneapolis west to Mobridge, S. D., except from a few points 
where the northern lines meet the competition of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the rates to Chicago, on wheat and 
coarse grain are now made on the Minneapolis combination. 
It is proposed to continue this basis. There will accordingly 
be a reduction in these rates to Chicago, measured by the dif- 
ference between the present proportional rate of 12% cents 
and the proposed proportional rate of 11 cents from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago. There are no transit arrangements at Min- 
neapolis on this grain, and Minneapolis will accordingly lose 
nothing in the way of transit. 

From stations on the Hastings & Dakota division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and northern branches thereof, 
the present through rates to Chicago, on wheat and coarse 
grain, are in most instances 914 cents higher than Minneapolis. 
The combination on: Minneapolis is 1214 cents over Minneapolis. 
It is proposed to make these rates on the new combination 
of 11 cents over Minneapolis. They will therefore be increased 
1% cents. Minneapolis now has transit on wheat and coarse 
grain from this territory at the Chicago rate. There will ac- 
cordingly be an increase of 11% cents in the rate on all grain 
when moved through Minneapolis the same as on all grain 
when shipped direct to Chicago. 

The situation above described on the Hastings & Dakota 
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division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul exists also on 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway from stations west of 
Minneapolis in western Minnesota and and South Dakota to but 
not including Watertown, S. D. 

From stations on the Chicago & North Western Railway ex- 
tending west from Mankato, Minn. to Pierre, S. D., and 
branches north thereof, including stations on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul north of the Chicago & North Western from 
Mankato to Pierre and south of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul from Minneapolis to Mobridge, the present through rates 
to Chicago, on wheat and coarse grain, are in most instances 
9% cents higher than the rates to Minneapolis, except that 
from points in South Dakota on the main line of the Chicago 
& North Western from Mankato to Pierre the laximum dif- 
ference is 9 cents. No change is proposed in this basis. Min- 
neapolis now has transit from this territory at the direct Chi- 
cago rate on coarse grain and at a charge of 2% cents over the 
Chicago rate on wheat. In a few instances transit is permitted 
at Minneapolis on wheat at the direct Chicago rate without 
penalty. Under the proposed adjustment Minneapolis will pay 
1% cents over the direct Chicago rate on both wheat and coarse 
grain, or the difference between the direct rate of 91% cents 
over Minneapolis and the new combination of 11 cents over 
Minneapolis. The out-of-line haul through Minneapolis from 
this territory to Chicago is 62 miles on the Chicago & North 
Western and as high as 127 miles on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 

The readjustment just described is also that proposed for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, Watertown and west. The out- 
of-line haul through Minneapolis over this line is 16 miles. The 
direct route to Chicago is through Hopkins, Minn., 8 miles 
south of Minneapolis. 

From the territory south of the Chicago & North Western 
from Mankato to Pierre the present rates to Milwaukee and 
Chicago, on wheat and coarse grain, are ona parity with the rates 
to Superior, Wis., for substantially equal distances, in accord- 
ance with our decisions in what are hereinafter referred to as 
the Superior Cases. Commercial Club of Superior, Wis., vs. 
G. N. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 96; Superior Commercial Club vs. G. 
N. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 342; Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates, 27 I. 
C. C., 216. This basis is to be continued, but with an increase 
of half a cent (in some instances 1 cent under the rule for dis- 
position of fractions) to Chicago, to correspond with an increase 
of half a cent to Duluth, to be later discussed. Via the Great 
Northern Railway for milling purposes, and via the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway and the Minneapolis 
& St. Paul Railway for all purposes, Minneapolis has transit 
on wheat and coarse grain at the direct Chicago rate. Via 
other lines the rates through Minneapolis exceed the direct 
rates to Chicago by from nothing to 1% cents on coarse grain 
and from 2% cents to 6 cents on wheat from the producing 
territory east of the Missouri River in South Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and by 6 cents on wheat and 3% cents on coarse grain 
from points west of the Missouri River in South Dakota. Un- 
der the proposed adjustment the differences will be, generally 
speaking, from 1 to 3% cents on wheat and coarse grain from 
the territory described east of the Missouri River, and as high 
as 7 cents from the territory west of the river, and will obtain 
over the Great Northern, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis, as well as over other 
lines. The out-of-line haul from the general territory south of 
the Chicago & North Western from Mankato to Pierre, now 
being discussed, ranges from 58 miles to 200 miles, the latter 
in exceptional instances, according to the contention of Min- 
neapolis. 

We have required the establishment of transit in few in- 
stances. When practicable, rates through important grain mar- 
kets should break into definitely known inbound and outbound 
components. Such an adjustment is preferable to transit under 
a through rate, where the opportunities for complications in 
the application of rates, and for undue preferences resulting 
from the selected use of inbound expense bills in securing a 
desired outbound transit rate, are multiplied in proportion to 
the greater volume of tonnage handled through important mar- 
kets, and the greater number of carriers that ordinarily serve 
such markets. We should view as even less warranted our 
establishment of transit at such important markets if substan- 
tial out-of-line hauls were involved. Minneapolis is an impor- 
tant grain market, and the charge above the direct Chicago 
rate is proposed only for out-of-line hauls. 

At least since June 25, 1918, the transit arrangements at 
Minneapolis have not been satisfactory, even to the milling 
and other interests at that point, although material extensions 
of those arrangements have been granted under the Boyd 
tariffs. It seems evident, therefore, that transit offers no sat- 
isfactory solution of the difficulties incident to the rivalries of 
Minneapolis, Chicago, the Missouri River cities, and other mar- 
kets in the handling of grain and grain products. 

The proposal of the Western Freight Traffic Committee 
with respect to the revision of the Chicago rates and the can- 
cellation of transit at Minneapolis should be adopted. The 


proposed proportional rate fo 11 cents from Minneapolis to 
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Chicago, which will apply on traffic routed out of line through 
Minneapolis, is in effect a reshipping rate and comes well with. 
in the limits of reasonableness. 


It has been stated that in the cancellation of transit at Mip. 
neapolis an exception is to be made of Montana grain. This jg 
mainly because of the effect upon the westbound rates fron 
Montana which the witness for the carriers states that cancel. 
lation would have. Viewing alone the eastbound rates ther 
would seem to be no more reason for the retention of transit 
on grain from Montana than from other parts of the genera] 
territory of origin, and we recommend that it be eliminated 

It may be that certain out-of-line hauls without extra 
charge, cited by Minneapolis, including the extreme case oj 
traffic routed from Kansas City via Chicago to Ohio River gate. 
ways at the direct rate, are not justified. If they result in dis. 
criminations prohibited by the act they should be corrected: 
their existence should not preclude the application of correc. 
ive measures to the situation existing between Minneapolis and 
its near-by competitors, which apparently cannot be satisfac. 
torily adjusted under transit regulations. 


Rates to and From Duluth 


From points north of the Hastings & Dakota division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, on lines other than the Chi. 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & North Wester, 
no change is proposed. With these exceptions there will be an 
increase of one-half cent from stations north and south of and 
on that division. 

In the Superior Cases the Commission prescribed from 
Willmar and points on the Great Northern south and west there. 
of to Huron, Yankton and Sioux City, inclusive, rates to Duluth 
3 cents higher than to Minneapolis. The direct line of the 
Great Northern from this territory to Duluth through Willmar 
is 106 miles longer than its line to Minneapolis. From points 
on other lines in the same territory the Commission prescribed 
rates to Duluth, via Minneapolis, 4 cents over Minneapolis, the 
proportional rate from Minneapolis to Duluth having at that 
time been 5 cents. On June 25, 1918, these differentials were 
increased to 3% cents and 4 cents on the Great Northern ani 
5 cents on the other lines. A further increase is here proposed to 
4% cents and 5% cents, respectively. The proposal further is 
to make the increased differential on the Great Northern start 
at Granite Falls, 35 miles south of Willmar, instead of at Will. 
mar, and to leave at 3% cents and 4 cents the differential at 
Willmar and at points between Willmar and Granite Falls. 

The increase to 5% cents in the differential from points 
on lines other than the Great Northern, whose routes are 
through Minneapolis, would place the rates from those points 
on the Minneapolis combination, in view of the proposed reduc: 
tion of the proportional rate from Minneapolis to Duluth from 
6% cents to 5% cents. The basis prescribed by us was, as 
stated, 1 cent less than the Minneapolis combination. Until 
the Boyd tariffs were published, which granted transit at Mir 
neapolis, no transit under the through rate to Duluth, except 
from a few points on the Great Northern on grain other than 
wheat, was permitted at Minneapolis. Duluth, therefore, prior 
to the issuance of the Boyd tariffs, had an advantage of 1 cent 
over Minneapolis on grain stopped at Minneapolis, although 
the direct route to Duluth was through Minneapolis. Under the 
proposed combination basis no advantage would accrue to 
either market on grain stopped at Minneapolis, and the same 
1-cent difference between the rates of the Great Northern via 
Willmar and the through rates of other lines via Minneapolis, 
which resulted from our decisions, would be maintained. 

It is suggested on behalf of the Director-General that if we 
shall now adhere to our previous views that Duluth should 
have an advantage of 1 cent over Minneapolis on traffic routed 
through Minneapolis to Duluth, the relationship should be ee 
tablished by publishing to Duluth a rate 5% cents over Mil 
neapolis, but leaving unchanged the present 6%4-cent propor 
tional rate from Minneapolis to Duluth, a reduction in which 
is justified, in the view of the Railroad Administration, only 
for the purpose of equalizing Duluth and Minneapolis on traffic 
routed through Minneapolis to Duluth. 

The proposal to place the rates from points on lines other 
than the Great Northern on the Minneapolis combination should 
be approved. That adjustment fits in with the general plan of 
making the rates in this general territory break on Minneapolis 
when the direct route is through Minneapolis. The proposal 
to make the differential from points on the Great Northerl 
south of Granite Falls 4% cents is at variance with the well rec 
ognized rule of rate making that differentials should not increase 
with distance, and is disapproved. The differential should not 
exceed 4 cents from all stations on that line from Willmar and 
stations south and west thereof to Huron, Yankton and Sioux 
City, inclusive. 

Duluth asks for’transit on grain moving to Chicago from 
Montana and beyond. We have already disapproved the grant 
ing of transit at Minneapolis on Montana grain. ‘The request 
of Duluth for transit on Montana grain should also be denied. 

A proportional rate of 11 cents from Duluth to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Gladstone and other west bank Lake Michigan ports, 
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the same as from Minneapolis to those ports, should be pub- 
lished. 
Rail-Lake-and-Rail Rates to the East 

The table herein shows that the proposal is to leave the 
lake-and-rail rate on grain products from Duluth to New York 
at 27144 cents, and to reduce the lake-and-rail rate from Chicago 
to New York from 23 cents to 22 cents, in order to equalize the 
through rail-lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis to New York 
through the two gateways, the proposed difference of 5% cents 
from the respective ports in favor of Chicago to be offset by 
the proposed difference of 5% cents against Chicago in the pro- 
posed proportional rates of 11 cents from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago and 5% cents from Minneapolis to Duluth. 

Duluth is asking that the rate from Duluth be made not 
higher than the rate from Chicago, and suggesting that, by rea- 
son of the shorter mileage, and proposed lower proportional 
rate, from Minneapolis to Duluth than from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, the through rate from Minneapolis to the east through 
that gateway should logically be lower than through Chicago. 
As previously stated, the distance from Minneapolis to Duluth 
is 150 miles, and from Minneapolis to Chicago 407 miles. The 
distance from Minneapolis to Milwaukee is 336 miles. The pro- 
posed proportional rate from Minneapolis to Milwaukee is 11 
cents, the same as from Minneapolis to Chicago. 

The conditions of transportation on Lake Superior are 
shown by this record to be as good as, if not better than, on 
Lake Michigan, and the harbor facilities at Duluth to be supe- 
rior to those at Chicago. Westbound the rail-and-lake class 
rates from trunk line territory to Duluth are the same as to 
Chicago, the latter under our order in Commercial Club of 
Duluth vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 689. 

With respect to the through rail-lake-and-rail rates from 
Minneapolis to the east, Duluth is merely an intermediate point 
in one of the routes over which it is proposed that the rates 
shall be equalized, and Chicago is an intermediate point in 
another. The desirability of having the through rates over 
these routes the same through both gateways, is of more im- 
portance than the relative mileages to the gateways, which 
become less pronounced when merged into the longer through 
routes. Distances often vary to a considerable extent between 
two points over various routes that take a common rate. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is the rule, and not the exception, that rates 
are the same over all routes between given points. And it is 
desirable that, when practicable, this should be so. If the rates 
here should vary according to a close refinement of mileages 
to and from the ports, there would be different through rates 
via Duluth, Manitowoc, Milwaukee and Chicago, all of which 
are practical routes from Minneapolis to the east. By the 
port equalization proposed the interior milling point between 
Minneapolis and Chicago would be continued on a parity in the 
milling and marketing of grain bought on the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. Under the plan proposed by Duluth, and concurred in by 
Minneapolis, the interior milling point between Minneapolis 
and Chicago would be confined, under transit arrangements, to 
the higher rated route through Chicago, while Minneapolis 
could ship out either through Chicago or through Duluth at a 
lower rate than through Chicago. 


Equalization of the Duluth and Chicago gateways on 
through traffic might present difficulties if Duluth were granted 
an equalization with Chicago on traffic originating at Duluth. 
Under the proposed proportional rates of 11 cents from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago and 5% cents from Minneapolis to Duluth 
the through charge via Duluth would then be 5% cents lower 
than via Chicago. 

We recommend an adjustment under which the through 
charges from Minneapolis to the east would be the same via 
the various gateways, so far as this can be done without unduly 
Prejudicing any locality. As the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion is not under federal control, and is not a party to this 
Proceeding, we make no recommendation concerning its rates 
from Duluth. 

Rates on Grain Products to the East 

The present rail-lake-and-rail rate on grain products from 
Minneapolis to New York is 32% cents. The proposed rate is 
33 cents, made by combination on the ports of Duluth and Chi- 
cago, under an equalization of the through rates via those ports. 
As shown in the foregoing table of rates, there are no through 
rail-lake-and-rail rates on grain from Minneapolis to the east. 

The present all-rail rate on grain products from Minneapolis 
to New York is 34% cents. The proposed rate is 36 cents. 
The present all-rail rate on grain is 37 cents. The proposed 
tate is 3514 cents. The proposal therefore is to increase the 
Products rate 1144 cents, and to reduce the grain rate 1% cents, 
and thereby to change the adjustment from 2% cents higher 
on grain to one-half cent higher on grain products. The latter 
asis now obtains from Chicago. The proposed rate from Min- 
Neapolis will be made by adding to the rate from Chicago the 
Proposed proportional rate of 11 cents from Minneapolis to 
Chicago. The proposed through rate on grain from Minneapolis 
Will also be made on the Chicago combination, the same as 
at present. 
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There is no justification for the present rate on grain prod- 
ucts from Minneapolis to New York 2% cents, or other amount, 
lower than the contemporaneous rate on grain from and to the 
same points. The flour rate should be at least not lower than 
the rate on grain. The lower rate on the products from Min- 
neapolis affords the only exception to this general rule shown 
by this record to exist throughtout the entire northwestern 
and western grain-producing territory. The fact, referred to by 
Minneapolis, that Chicago and other intermediate points can 
mill in transit, under this rate, grain purchased in Minneapolis 
does not make the adjustment proper. j 

An interesting comparison of rates and differentials is 
offered by the Southwestern Millers League, on behalf of its 
members in Kansas and other states, who compete with Min- 
neapolis in the sale of flour in eastern territory, and whose 
rates are generally made by combination on the Missouri River, 
plus a combination on the Mississippi River or Chicago. The 
following table reflects the relation between the all-rail rates 
from Kansas City and Minneapolis to New York, on grain and 
grain products, from June 24, 1918, to date, and under the pro- 
posed adjustment from Minneapolis: 


NE 5 on c:bip te aresipinead a wie nines 2 

Pe Oe eer ae 37 21-2 

June 24: wheat proGucts ...occccccccecee 428 3-10 32 3 7-10 

SUMO 2Bs STAIN PLOGUCIS 2. cccccccccrccces 5 1-2 

Proposed by Railroad Administration in 
this proceeding: 


CE sso b aca wrticuckescsbasamaseadoee 35 1-2 39 1-2 4 
eT rer ne 6 40 4 
Proposed on behalf of the southwestern 
millers: 
CE os sieacicd cas aan snmune i weaenneue 37 1-2 39 1-2 2 


a ee 0 2 
1A. From Minneapolis to New York. The short-line distance is 


1,317 miles. 
2 From Kansas City to New York. The short-line distance is 


B. 
1,331 miles. 


®C,. Difference in favor of Minneapolis. 

*This was a joint rate, made 11-5c under the wheat rate. The 
increase in this joint rate on June 25, 1918, was not the full 25 per 
cent, or 7c, but was 61-5c, under a prescribed maximum increase for 
any one rate. The total increase in the two factors of the combina- 
tion rate from Kansas City was 8c. Under the proposed adjustment 
the rate from Minneapolis would be increased 77-10c over June 24, 
1918, compared with 8c from Kansas City. The southwestern millers 
suggest (‘“‘E’’) that the proportional rate from Minneapolis to Chicago 
should be made 13c instead of the proposed llc, so that the resulting 
through rate, on both grain ahd grain products, from Kansas City 
would be only 2c higher than from Minneapolis, which was the differ- 
ence from the two points on wheat on June 24, 1918. They also sug- 
gest that the proportional rate from Minneapolis to Duluth should 
be 7%4c instead of the proposed 5%4c. 


The readjustment proposed by the Director-General will 
reduce the disadvantage of Kansas City on grain products by 
1% cents, leaving it but three-tenths of a cent higher than it 
was prior to federal control; and while the proposed differential 
of 4 cents on both grain and grain products is substantial, we are 
not persuaded by this record, in view of the influence of rail- 
and-lake movements from Miarneapolis, that it is excessive. The 
proposed all-rail rates from Minneapolis to the east on grain 
and grain products should be approved. 


Rates to Central Freight Association Territory 


The adjustment under which the flour rate is 2% cents 
lower than the wheat rate does not obtain from Minneapolis to 
central freight association territory, but only from Minneapolis 
to trunk line territory. The proposed adjustment from Minne- 
apolis to central freight association territory will result in both 
increases and reductions on grain and grain products. 

An exhibit filed by Minneapolis shows that on grain prod- 
ucts to 30 of 106 typical points in central freight association 
territory the rate would be increased 1 cent to 18 points, one- 
half cent to 11 points and 3 cents to 1 point; and that to the 
remaining 76 points the reduction would be 1% cents in all in- 
stances except one, in which the reduction would be one-half 
cent. Based upon the difference between the proposed propor- 
tional rate of 11 cents from Minneapolis to Chicago, which 
would apply if transit at Minneapolis should be eliminated, 
and the average transit balance of 8% cents from Minneapolis 
to Chicago now available to Minneapolis under transit, accord- 
ing to computations made by Minneapolis, the exhibit shows 
that the increase from Minneapolis would be 2% cents to all of 
the 106 points. The exhibit also shows advantages over Min- 
neapolis which it is said would accrue to Chicago, represented 
by the difference between the “specifics” (reshipping rates) 
from Chicago on the products of northwestern grain, which in- 
cludes grain from Minneapolis, and the specific from Chicago 
on the products of grain from other territories. Minneapolis 
contends that this advantage can be secured by Chicago by the 
surrender of inbound expense bills on grain from the lowest 
rated territory when shipping outbound from Chicago the prod- 
ucts of grain-milled at Chicago. The advantage which it is 
alleged may accrue to Chicago by reason of the difference be- 
tween the specifics on products of northwestern grain and the 
specifics on products of trans-Mississippi grain is nothing to 48 
of the 106 points, one-half cent to 33 points and from 1 cent to 
3 cents to 25 points. The advantage which it is alleged may 
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accrue to Chicago by reason of the difference between specifics 
from Chicago on the products of northwestern grain and the 
specifics from Chicago on the products of grain from territories 
not embraced in the other two descriptions of territory is nothing 
to 33 points, one-half cent to 71 points, 1 cent to 1 point and 1% 
cents to 1 point. 

Another exhibit filed by Minneapolis covers this situation 
on grain and shows that to 106 typical points in central freight 
association territory the rate from Minneapolis would be re- 
duced 1% cents in all instances except two, in which the 
increase would be one-half cent. Based upon the difference 
between the proposed proportional rate of 11 cents from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, which would apply if transit at Minneap- 
olis should be eliminated and the average transit balances of 
8 9-10 cents on wheat and 8 3-10 cents on coarse grain from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago now available under transit, according to 
computations made by Minneapolis, the exhibit shows that the 
increase from Minneapolis would be, to all of the 106 stations, 
21-10 cents on wheat sold at Minneapolis, and 27-10 cents on 
coarse grain milled or sold at Minneapolis. The alleged advan- 
tage to Chicago represented by the difference between the spe- 
cifics from Chicago on northwestern grain and the specifics from 
Chicago on trans-Mississippi grain is nothing to 47 of the 106 
points, and from 1% cents to 4% cents to the remaining points. 
The alleged advantage to Chicago represented by the difference 
between the specifics from Chicago on northwestern grain and 
the specifics from Chicago on grain from territory not included 
in the other two descriptions of territory is nothing to 24 points, 
one-half cent to 79 points and from 1 cent to 2% cents to 3 
points. A check of the tariffs shows a maximum difference of 
half a cent to the points shown in this exhibit. 

The proposed adjustment would place the rates from Min- 
neapolis to central freight association territory on the Chicago 
combination, which would also be the basis to trunk line terri- 
tory. It would also be in harmony with the general plan of the 
readjustment to make the through rates via important markets, 
wherever practicable, on the combination basis. To the 106 
points selected as typical by Minneapolis there will be more 
reductions than increases, and the reductions of 1% cents are 
usually more than the increases. The increases of from 21-10 
cents to 27-10 cents from Minneapolis resulting from the can- 
cellation of transit will of course be justified if the recommen- 
dations herein as to the cancellation of transit are justified. 
The proposed readjustment of the rates from Minneapolis to 
central freight association territory is approved. 


Rate From Minneapolis to St. Louis 


The present rate from Minneapolis to St. Louis is 17% 
cents. The proposal is to make the rate 16% cents, which is 
the combination of the proposed proportional rate of 11 cents 
from Minneapolis to Peoria and a proposed reshipping rate of 
5% cents beyond. This adjustment is to be subject to any lower 
combination as maximum. The proposed basis is approved. 


The Complaint of South Dakota 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota criti- 
cizes, on behalf of the farmers of South Dakota, not only the 
proposed adjustment, but also the present rates, from South 
Dakota to Chicago and other markets, in respect both of their 
general level as a whole and of the irregular grading of the 
rates between stations. Particular attention is directed to the 
relationship between rates from stations near the eastern boun- 
dary of South Dakota and stations across the line in Minnesota. 

The record suggests the necessity for a more detailed con- 
sideration of individual rates in South Dakota, and possibly of 
competitive Minnesota state rates, than is feasible in this pro- 
ceeding, which deals primarily with the general question of 
relationship between principal markets. — 


Peoria’s Contentions 


Peoria is asking for the correction of an alleged discrimina- 
tion in favor of the rail-lake-and-rail routes via the Lake Mich- 
igan ports and against the all-rail routes from Peoria, on grain 
to the east, in the matter of the payment by carriers of charges 
for elevation, storage and insurance on grain. The record here 
is not such as to warrant an opinion on the subject. 


Sioux City and Omaha to Duluth 


There is a proportional rate in effect from Sioux City and 
Omaha to Chicago of 15 cents. Duluth and Sioux City are ask- 
ing that a proportional rate in the same amount be established 
from Sioux City and Omaha to Duluth. Omaha objects to the 
granting of transit at Minneapolis under such a rate, and sug- 
gests that it be divided, if established, into factors of 9% cents 
to Minneapolis and 5% cents from that point, the latter to cor- 
respond with the proposed proportional rate of 51% cents from 
Minneapolis to Duluth. From Sioux City the distances are 509 
miles to Chicago and 422 miles to Duluth, a difference of 87 
miles in favor of Duluth. The local rate of 19% cents from 
Sioux City to Duluth is 4% cents higher than the proportional 
rate from Sioux City to Chicago. From Omaha the distances 


are 488 miles to Chicago and 506 miles to Duluth, a difference 
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of 14 miles in favor of Chicago. The local rate of 20 cents from 
Omaha to Duluth is 5 cents higher than the proportional rate to 
Chicago. On traffic generally, other than grain, the rates from 
Sioux City to Duluth are the same as from Sioux City to Chi.- 
cago. The carriers stress the contention that to establish the 
desired proportional rate from Sioux City and Omaha to Duluth 
would be to violate a principle of rate making, in that it would 
establish a through proportional rate over an important inter. 
mediate market, namely, Minneapolis. 

The record fails to disclose any dissimilarity of transpor. 
tation conditions from Sioux City and Omaha to Chicago and 
from Sioux City and Omaha to Duluth such as to warrant with- 
holding the establishment of proportional rates from Sioux City 
and Omaha to Duluth no higher than the proportional rates 
from the same points to Chicago. 

In connection with such a proportional rate to Duluth tran. 
sit should be permitted at Minneapolis, when a directly inter. 
mediate point, the same as transit is to be granted at directly 
intermediate interior milling points in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
under the proposed proportional rates from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis to Duluth, and the same as transit has 
been, and is, granted under the proportional rate from the Mis. 
souri River to Chicago. 


Sioux City to St. Louis 


The local rate from Sioux City to St. Louis is 21% cents. 
Sioux City asks for the establishment of a proportional rate of 
15 cents from Sioux City to St. Louis, to be made 3% cents 
higher than the proportional rate of 114% cents from Omaha to 
St. Louis. The distance from Sioux City to St. Louis is 2 miles 
less than the distance from Sioux City to Chicago. Rates gen- 
erally from Sioux City to St. Louis are the same as from Sioux 
City to Chicago. The proposal of Sioux City contemplates an 
accompanying increase from 3 cents to 3% cents in the Sioux 
City differential over Omaha to parts of the southeast, and a 
revision of inbound rates to Omaha, in order to equalize Omaha 
and Sioux City on the inbound and outbound rates, 

The record is not such as to warrant an expression of opin- 
ion with respect to all phases of this situation. 

By the Commission. 


RATES ON SAND 


The Commission has held unreasonable and awarded repara- 
tion on rates on sand from Turner, Kan., to destinations in the 
switching limits of Kansas City, Mo-Kan., in a report on No. 
10365, Kaw River Sand & Material Company vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 5989, 55 I. C. C., 683-7. The holding 
was that the rates on sand in carriers’ equipment from the com- 
plainant’s plant near Turner to deliveries within the Kansas City 
switching district are, and for the future will be, unreasonable, 
to the extent that they exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds, and rela- 
tively unjust and unreasonable, to the extent that they exceed 
the rates in effect from Sirridge. The Commission further 
found that the complainant and the Stewart Sand Company, an 
intervener, had been damaged to the extent that the rates they 
paid exceeded those found to be reasonable. 

The carriers are to establish, on or before April 24, the 2 
cents per 100 pounds rate, observing the rate from Sirridge as 
maximum. 


ABERDEEN, S. DAK., RATES 


In a report written by Commissioner Meyer on No. 10316, 
Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen (S. D.) Commercial Club vs. 
Ahnapee & Western et al., opinion No. 6012, 56 I. C. C. 147-57, 
the Commission held that the interstate class and commodity 
rates to and from Aberdeen, from and to points south and 
southeast of Aberdeen had been shown to be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. A similar finding was made as to class and 
commodity rates to the south and southeast. 


The Commission ordered the Director-General and the car- 
riers concerned to establish, on or before May 1, to Aberdeen, 
from St. Louis and Kansas City, and points taking the same 
rates, class rates which shall not exceed the following in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


To Aberdeen from— 1 2 3 4 5 
Ro SIN 0d aigs'cs Gia Ok SLSR A Boss Ase ae 1.62 1.34 98.5 71.5 58. 
Co Ea nee ere 1.41 1.165 85.5 65 52.5 

To Aberdeen from— A B Cc D E_ 
RS EER eer ee rrr 66 56 46 40 32.5 
I boing oa uk wain' sama en 60.5 43 40 33 2% 


The order also requires the establishment, on or before May 
1, of a scale of class proportionals from points east of the Indi- 
ana-Illinois state line to Aberdeen, rates not in excess of the 
aggregate of the contemporaneous local or proportional rates, 
as the case may be, from said points to Mississippi River cross- 
ings, East Burlington, Ill., to East Dubuque, IIl., inclusive, 02 
traffic destined to Sioux City, Ia., Sioux Falls and Mitchell, S. D. 
plus proportional rates beyond to Aberdeen not in excess of 
the following in cents per 100 pounds: 
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Aberdeen complained against a discrimination in rates that, 
as viewed by it, gave Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sioux City, Sioux 
Falls and Duluth an undue advantage over its merchants in 
markets 100 miles east, 50 miles north and south and 200 miles 


west. 

The report of the examiner recommended that rates be con- 
structed on the basis of rates to Minneapolis or other junction, 
plus 75 per cent of the locals to Aberdeen. The Commission 
disregarded that report and made up one of its own in which 
the “75 per cent of the locals” theory was disregarded. 


CARROLLTON CLASS RATES 


The Commission: has dismissed No. 10232, Commercial Club 
of Carrollton, Ky., vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 
5992, 55 I. C. C., 697-702, holding that class rates between points 
in trunk line territory and Carrollton, based on the Cincinnati 
combination, had not been shown to be unduly prejudicial to 
Carrollton and preferential of Madison, Ohio, and other Ohio 
cities. Commissioner Meyer, author of the report, said Carroll- 
ton was entitled to rates from and to New York and other 
eastern points that did not exceed the rates from and to Worth- 
ville, the junction point, and the same points in eastern terri- 
tory by more than the amounts which the rates between Cin- 
cinnati' and Carrollton exceeded those between Cincinnati and 
Worthville, and that steps should be taken by the defendants 
to establish such rates without delay. 


RATES ON FRESH MEATS 


An order in No. 8632, Sulzberger & Sons Company vs. C. R. I. 
& P. et al., opinion No. 5991, 55 I. C. C., 691-6, requires the 
defendant carries, on or before April 24, to establish a rate on 
fresh meat, in straight carloads, 20,000 pounds minimum, or 
in mixed carloads with packing house products, from Kansas 
City to Oklahoma City, not in excess of 52.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

The report also embraces No. 8632, Sub. No. 1, Same vs. 
M. K. & T. et al., and No. 8632, Sub. No. 2, Same vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. The report was written by Commissioner Meyer, and 
follows a tentative disposition of the case submitted by the ex- 
aminer. No exceptions were filed. The complainant, which is 
now Wilson & Company, has packing houses at Kansas City, 
Kans., and Oklahoma City, Okla., and other points. The original 
complaint was filed February 5, 1916, and the two sub. numbers 
on March 18, 1916. The rate of 74 cents was attacked as un- 
reasonable and in violation of the fourth section of the act. 
The Commission found that the defendants have failed to justify 
the relief sought from the provisions of the fourth section; that 
the rate assailed was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 42 cents from February 1, 1913, to June 25, 1918, and 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 52.5 cents after 
June 25, 1918, and that the complainants were entitled to repara- 
tion. 


The relief sought by the complainants is to be established 
on or before April 24, on which day fourth section order No. 


1568, denying relief from the long and short haul clause, will — 


become operative. 


COAL DECISION REVISED 


With a view to stating the law on the matter properly, the 
Commission has issued a corrected cepy of its report on No. 
10401, National Fireproofing Company vs. Hocking Valley et al., 
opinion No. 5958, 55, I. C. C., 485-7. In the original case, it said: 
“While we have no authority to require the establishment‘ of 
this or any other rate over the more direct route from Nelson- 
ville (Ohio) to Aultman (Ohio) via the Hocking Valley to 
Columbus, the Pennsylvania Lines from Columbus to Akron, and 
thence via the Baltimore & Ohio, but, if the Director-General 
elects to apply the rate $1.50 over this route application may 
be made for cancellation of our order.” 


In the revised report that sentence is made to.read: “On 
the record made we may not require the establishment of this or 
any other rate over the more direct route from Nelsonville to 
Aultruan via the Hocking Valley to Columbus, the Pennsylvania 
Lines from Columbus to Akron, and thence via the Baltimore & 
Ohio; but if the Director-General elects to apply the rate of 
$1.50 over this route cancellation may be made for cancellation 
of Our order.” 

The effect of the change is to eliminate the declaration that 
the Commission has no authority over President-made rates be- 
tween Nelsonville and Aultman, Ohio. The Commission has as- 
Serted authority over such rates and the only reason for not as- 
— gs it in the case under consideration was the insufficiency of 

e record. : 
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RATES ON PAPER 


An order by the Commission in No. 10187, Michigan Paper 
Mills’ Traffic Association et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al., opinion No. 
5988, 55 I. C. C., 679-82, requires the carriers, on or before April 
24, to remove the undue prejudice found by the Commission in 
its original report in this case, 53 I. C. C., 344. This supple- 
mental report was called forth by a proposed adjustment sub- 
mitted by the carriers in what they thought would be compli- 
ance with the direction of the Commission, contained in the 
original report, which, in general terms, was that they should 
remove the undue prejudice within 45 days from September 15, 
the date of the original report. 

The carriers’ response to that direction was that any effort 
on their part to check in a consistent basis, or the 6th class rates 
in the tentative trunk line scale, would result, for the most part, 
in reductions; that, so.far as the Michigan producing points 
are concerned, this would increase, rather than decrease, any 
undue prejudice; and that they were not disposed at that time to 
put in any basis which would result in lowering the revenues. 
They indicated that when the trunk line scale, as a whole, was 
proposed, and they could take care of these 6th class decreases 
by corresponding increases in the other classes, that they would 
then be in better position to establish a properly related adjust- 
ment to class rates on printing, book, and wrapping paper, the 
commodities in question. 

Instead of removing the prejudice by bringing the rates 
from Covington and other Virginia points, and from trunk line 
points of origin, up to the 6th class basis, they submitted what 
they called an emergency basis of rates. Taking New York City 
as a representative point of destination, the following would 
illustrate the present and proposed structures: 

From New England points of production, served by the Bos- 
ton & Maine and Maine Central companies, the existing rates 
range from 17.5 to 24.5 cents, while the 6th class rates are from 
2 to 13 cents higher. 

From Holyoke, Mass., there is a commodity rate 3 cents 
higher than the 6th class rate. In view of this situation it was 
proposed to decrease the commodity rates from Boston & Maine 
points from one-half to 2.5 cents and to reduce 6th class rates to 
the level of the proposed commodity rates. 

From Maine Central points, 16 in number, increases running 
from 1 to 3 cents were proposed from 7 points. The rate to 
remain the same from 6 points, and decreases from one-half to 1 
cent were proposed in respect to the remaining three points. 
Here it was again proposed to lower 6th class to the level of the 
proposed commodity rates. 

Producing points in New York are served by the New York 
Central and Delaware & Hudson. Rates therefrom range from 
15.5 to 25 cents. The 6th class rates are from 1 to 4 cents higher, 
except in two instances, where they are the same as the commod- 
ity rate. From these New York points there was no disposition 
to change either the existing commodity or class rates when the 
traffic was for track delivery in New York City. On traffic orig- 
inating on the Delaware & Hudson, billed “lighterage delivery,” 
however, decreases ranging from 1 to 3.5 cents were proposed. 

Several changes called unimportant in the report were pro- 
posed in the so-called emergency basis from points in Pennsyl- 
vania. All the Pennsylvania points of origin are on 6th class. 
The report said that the adjustment would leave the rate struc- 
ture substantially the same. 


From the three Virginia points of production commodity 
rates of 20 cents prevail, while the class rates range from 29 
to 32.5 cents. Carriers proposed not to change the class rates, 
but to increase the commodity rates to 22 cents. 


Commissioner Meyer said, in the report written by him, that 
the so-called emergency basis was criticized on every hand. Com- 
plainants protested, he said, because they said the proposed com- 
modity rate of 22 cents was dictated by commercial considera: 
tion of competition, while the rates from Kalamazoo, which they 
had to pay, were not made on the theory of competition. They 
further contended that the proposed rates from Virginia were 
not sufficiently increased and the adjustment offered was as open 
to criticism and as full of inconsistencies as the present rates. 
The eastern manufacturers, who intervened in the case, objected 
principally on account of the proposed increases. Mr. Meyer 
said that they, too, contended that the revised basis would not 
tend any more toward uniformity than the existing adjustment. 
One of the interveners, he said, declared that if their rates were 
permitted to be increased, without the compensating relief which 
a proper general alignment would afford them, they would file a 
formal complaint challenging that level. Another protested that 
“consistency” was attempted by increases from one of its mills, 
but that this virtue was overlooked as far as consequent de- 
creases from another of its mills were concerned. 

Commissioner Meyer said the Commission could not approve 
the adjustment submitted by the carriers, even as an emergency 
measure. He: said, however, that neither the issues nor the evi- 
dence in the case warranted the entry of an order requiring the 
proper alignment of all rates on printing, book and wrapping 
paper, from and to points in eastern trunk line territory and 
between points in this territory and New England. He said the 
eastern rates had not been brought into issue except for pur- 
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poses of comparison. Nor would it be proper, he said, in the 
absence of more comprehensive hearings, to require the lower- 
ing of the present 6th class rates in eastern trunk line territory 
to the level of the existing commodity rates. A revised scale of 
class rates for application in this territory and between eastern 
trunk line territory and New England, such as the Commission 
understood was contemplated by the carriers, would go far to- 
wards straightening such illogical adjustments as those called to 
the attention of the Commission. However, said the Commis- 
sioner, if the publication of such a scale should not be proposed 
within a reasonable time, the matter might then be brought to 
the attention of the Commission by appropriate and sufficient 
complaint. 

In conclusion, the Commissioner said the complainants were 
entitled to relief from the undue prejudice found in the previous 
report to exist, and that an order to that effect would be entered. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


After four years of fighting before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads procured, January 15, an order from 
that body (see Traffic World, Jan. 17, p. 86) which, in its judg- 
ment, will give them just and reasonable pay for carrying the 
mails. The decision is .on docket No. 9200, Railway Mail Pay, 
Opinion No. 6008, 56 I. C. C., 1-120. 

The Commission, speaking through Commissioner McChord, 
announced that a twenty-five per cent addition to the rates of 
pay prescribed by Postmaster-General Burleson in 1916, to date 
from Jan. 1, 1918, would be just and reasonable. 

At the same time it prescribed rates which the postoffice 
department is to pay for the services rendered from Nov. 1, 
1916, to Jan. 1, 1918. They are to be based on car miles made 
by the railway mail cars or parts of such equipment less than a 
full car. The rates prescribed on the car-mile basis are to be 
retroactive to November 1, and will have the effect, it is esti- 
mated, of dissipating the so-called surpluses that have been re- 
ported year after year by the Postoffice Department. No actual 
computation has been made as to the effect the increased rates 
from Nov. 1, 1916, to Jan. 1, 1918, and from Jan. 1, 1918, to the 
present time, will have on the revenues of the Postoffice De- 
partment, but the increase, being 25 per cent from and after 
Jan. 1, 1918, over rates increased as of Nov. 1, 1916, it is sus- 
pected that the Postoffice Department, instead of having what 
postmasters-general have been reporting as surpluses, will have 
actual and perceptible deficits for the last five years. 


The decision of the Commission, in so far as it pertains to 
the controversy between the Postoffice Department on the one 
hand and the railroads on the other, over the space basis sys- 
tem, is a victory for the Postoffice Department. The order re- 
quires the Postmaster-General to extend the space basis to all 
mail routes on or before March 1, 1920. The order, in so far as it 
relates to initial and terminal allowances, is a victory for the 
railroads which contended for a whole-service rate based, 
largely, on what is generally known as the line-haul foundation. 

Accessorial services, consisting of transfer from one railroad 
to another, and delivery at postoffices, when postoffices are not 
more than 80 rods from the railroad station, are to be continued, 
but the Postmaster-General is to make reasonable allowances for 
such services, which the report indicates is not really a service 
of transportation, and one which might well be declined by the 
railroad companies, although, the report says, it is understood 
the carriers are willing to continue the performance of such 
services. 


The car-mile rates prescribed are not those which are to 
apply on short lines. On railroads of 50 miles in length and not 
more than 100, 20 per cent is to be added to the car-mile base 
rates, and for railroads of less than 50 miles in length; the addi- 
tion is to be 50 per cent, provided that the minimum payment 
on any mail route, over any part of which mail is transported 
not less than six days per week, shall be not less than $50 per 
mile per annum. The parts of the order that have to do with 
compensation and conditions surrounding the performance of 
service are as follows: 

“3. That the fair and reasonable rates of payment for 


transportation of mail matter as of Nov. 1, 1916, and to Jan. 1, 
1918, are as follows: 


Cents 
For each mile of service by a 60-foot R. P. O. car...........0.. 2 
For each mile of service by a 30-foot Apartment car........... 15 
For each mile of service by a 15-foot Apartment car........... 10 
For each mile of service by a 60-foot Storage car.............. 28 
For each mile of service by a 30-foot Storage space............ 15 
For each mile of service by a 15-foot Storage space............ 8 
For each mile of service by a 7-foot Storage space.............. 414 
For each mile of service by a 3-foot Storage space.............. 2% 
For each mile of service by a 15-foot Closed-pouch space...... 10 
For each mile of service by a 7-foot Closed-pouch space....... 5 
For each mile of service by a 3-foot Closed-pouch space....... 3 


“For separately operated railroads not exceeding 100 miles 
in length, and not less than 50 miles in length, 20 per cent addi- 
tional to the above rates; and separately operated railroads less 
than 50 miles in length, 50 per cent additional: Provided, That 
the minimum payment on any mail route, over any part of 


which mail is transported not less than six days a week, shal] 
be $50 per mile per annum. 

“The fair and reasonable rates on and after Jan. 1, 1918, are 
25 per cent additional to the rates prescribed as of Nov. 1, 1916, 

“The law fixes the rates for railroads which were cop. 
structed in whole or in part by a land grant made by Congress 
at 80 per cent of those herein prescribed. 

“4, Where authorizations are made for cars or apartments of 
the standard lengths of 60, 30, and 15 feet, and the railroad com. 
pany is unable to furnish such cars or apartments of the length 
authorized, but furnishes cars or apartments of lesser length, 
but which are accepted by the department to be sufficient for 
the service, payment shall be made only for the actual space fur. 
nished and used, the compensation to be not exceeding pro rata 
of that provided for the standard length authorized. The Post. 
master-General may accept cars and apartments of greater length 
than those of the standard requested, but no compensation shall 
be allowed for such excess lengths, except that where an over. 
size car is furnished storage units may be authorized therein on 
the basis of actual measurement. 

“In computing the car-miles of full and apartment railway 
postoffice cars, the maximum space authorized in either direc. 
tion of a round-trip car run shall be regarded as the space to 
be computed in both directions. 

“In computing the miles of service of a storage car or lesser 
unit, the maximum space authorized in either direction of a 
round-trip car run shall be regarded as the space to be conm- 
puted in both directions unless any part of the car containing 
such unit be used by the railroad company in the retum 
niovement. 

‘5. <All regular authorizations for full railway postal cars, 
apartment railway postoffice cars, and full storage cars may be 
discontinued, in accordance with the needs of the service at 
established railway passenger or freight division points or junc 
tions at which the train is scheduled to stop. 

“6. All units of emergency space needed to supplement 
regular authorizations shall be of 3, 7, 15 or 30 feet without 
duplication or grouping, and such units shall be discontinued, 
increased, or decreased at any point where a fluctuation in the 
volume of mail carried requires a change from one unit to 
another. 

“7, Whenever a regularly authorized unit of storage or 
closed-pouch space, combined with an emergency unit, necessi: 
tates the use of more than 30 feet of linear space in a baggage 
car, or storage car used exclusively for the mails, a 60-foot car 
shall be authorized and paid for on the basis of the round trip, 
provided the car is not used by the railroad company in the 
opposite direction. 

“8. Whenever a regular authorization is exceeded on 50 
per cent or more of the trips during a period of 30 consecutive 
days, the next higher unit shall be authorized. This rule will 
not apply to the month of December. 


“9. Where the railroad companies are required by the de 
partment to perform side, terminal, or transfer service, they 
shall be separately compensated for such service, unless the 
service is performed in or directly contiguous to railway ter: 
minals and depots. The amount to be naid therefor shall be 
measured by the amount paid by the railroad to contractors plus 
3 per cent; and where the service is performed by agents or 
employes of the railroad companies the payment shall be for 
the value of the pro rata time of such railway agents or em: 


* ployes while engaged in rendering the service, including cost of 


vehicular service that may be necessary, with the addition of 3 
per cent. 

“Where the railroad companies contract for such service 
contracts shall be left to the lowest responsible bidder upon ad: 
vertisement. Readjustment for such service shall be made al: 
nually. The railroad companies shall submit certified copies of 
each contract to the Postmaster-General on or before July 1 of 
each year showing the rate of payment for. the ensuing year, 
and the amounts specified in such contracts plus 3 per cent 
shall be accepted as the basis of payment to the Postmaster 
General heretofore prescribed. The railroad companies shall 
also furnish the Postmaster-General each year, on or before July 
1, a detailed statement of the daily time consumed in handling 
the mails by their agents or employes at each point where side, 
terminal, or transfer service is performed, which statement 
shall be verified by a responsible official of the company con 
versant with the facts, and such verified statement shall com 
pute the pro rata payment of the agent or employe performing 
the service, based on the time actually consumed, and the 
amount named in the statement plus 3 per cent shall constitute 
the basis of payment for the next ensuing year, unless in special 
cases, and for good cause, the Postmaster-General may require 
further statements and verifications from any particular rail- 
road company at other periods of the year. 

“10. That from time to time, at least once in two years, 
the Postmaster-General, upon notification to the railroads, a0 
with their presence and assistance, shall conduct tests to deter 
mine the number of sacks and outside packages that will fill 3 
foot or 3 feet of space in a car, and the results thereof shall 
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be reflected in changes of rules, where necessary, in the count 
of sacks and packages as the basis for measurement. 

“11. That the provisions of the act of July 28, 1916, except 
as herein modified, shall remain in full force and effect. 

“12. That payments for transportation of the mails, and 
the services connected therewith shall be made each month 
after the service has been performed.” 

A considerable reduction in the deficits of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will be the result of the Commission’s decision in 
the case. . 

How much the reduction will be has not been officially esti- 
mated, but it is not likely to be less than $60,000,000. It may 
be more. In fact, the impression among railroad men on duty 
with the Railroad Administration, immediately after they had 
read Commissioner McChord’s opinion, was that the reduction 
would be probably $80,000,000. 

But the decision is a two-edged sword. It will cut both ways. 
The net operating railway income for 1917 and one month in 
1916 will be increased by exactly the amount of money, in addi- 
tion to what Postmaster-General Burleson paid in those thirteen 
months, he will have to pay on account of the decision. In ef- 
fect the Commission’s decision is an order to the Postmaster- 
General to make reparation to the railroads. By just the amount 
that the net operating railway income for thirteen months in the 
three-year test period is increased by the order to make the 
space-basis rates retroactive to Nov. 1, 1916, will the compensa- 
tion of the railroads held under federal control be increased. 

The contracts already made between the government and 
the various railroad corporations provide for re-adjustments in 
the amount of rent to be paid corresponding to the amounts 
found to be due by the Commission if and when it completes 
its revisions of the accounts of the carriers for the test period. 
Usually the revisions have resulted in reductions in the amount 
certified to the President as being the average for the test period. 
But the additions to operating revenues, made by the order of 
the Commission, will be without deduction because the operat- 
ing expenses caused by the operation of mail trains was in- 
cluded in the accounts used in determining the average railway 
operating income to be certified to the President. In other terms, 
whatever the railroads obtain as a result of the order will be 
“velvet,” to be added to the compensation, without deduction, 
because the operating expenses have already been paid. 

Commissioner McChord, the author of the report, went 
straight to the issue, which was as to whether the government 
had been bearing its fair share of the transportation burden 
and stated the answer in the negative. All his colleagues agreed 
with him. The railroads, years ago, suggested that the question 
be submitted to the body that fixed rates for every other shipper. 
They persuaded Congress to enact such legislation, at the same 
time it authorized the Postmaster-General to change from the 
weight to the space-basis in measuring the amount of money 
the government, as a shipper of mail matter, should pay for the 
burdens it placed upon the transportation systems. The rail- 
fey, “so, Aoy} JUTOd 7ey} UG ‘sISeq 9voeds 94} pesoddo spvo. 
claimed they should have from $90,000,000 to $104,000,000 a year 
more for hauling the mails. The Commission gave them, as 
before set forth, from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year more. 


RAILS AND FASTENINGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10196, Walter A. Zel- 
nicker Supply Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., opinion No. 5996, 
55 I. C. C., 715-7, holding that the two carloads of rails and 
fastenings involved in the complaint, moving from Banks, Ark., 
to East St. Louis, Mo., were not misrouted, as claimed, nor the 
rates unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The allegation of 
misrouting was supported with an affidavit from the consignor 
saying he had instructed the joint agent of the Rock Island and 
the Warren & Ouachita to route the cars via the Rock Island, 
over which route a cheaper rate applied than via the route of 
movement over the Iron Mountain part of the Missouri Pacific. 
The billing showed routing “c/o Sou.” The Warren & Ouachita, 
hot represented at the original hearing, on rehearing put in 
the testimony of the agent. He said orders for cars were placed 
with both the Rock Island and the Warren & Ouachita, his in- 
structions from the consignor firm being to route the traffic 
via the route of the carrier that furnished the cars. The War- 
ren & Ouachita supplied the cars and they were routed via the 
route that gave it the most revenue. 


RATES ON SPICES 


An award of reparation on pepper and spices, apparently 
enough to set the whole world a-sneezing, has been made by 
the Commission in No. 10456, Frame & Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al., 
Opinion No. 5998, 55 I. C. C., 721-4, on account of unreasonable 
fates on one carload of ginger, nineteen carloads of pepper, 
twenty-three carloads of cassia and one carload of nutmegs 
(real), shipped from Seattle and Tacoma to New York in July, 
August, September and October, 1918, after general order No. 
28 had canceled, and before a domestic commodity rate of 
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$1.565, applicable from San Francisco when the import rates 
were canceled, was made applicable to tonnage from north Pa- 
cific terminals. 

The rates paid by the complainants, not only in the prin- 
cipal case, but also in Sub. No. 1, McCormick & Co. et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al., were: $2.815 to New York and Baltimore, $2.59 
to Chicago, $2.50 to St. Louis, $2.69 to Toledo, $2.29 to Minne- 
sota Transfer and $3.315 to Montreal. 

In Woolson Spice Co. vs. Director General, 53 I. C. C., 698, 
decided since the hearing in this case, the Commission held 
that the rate of $2.69 on pepper from the Puget Sound ports to 
Toledo was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the rate 
of $1.565 applicable from San Francisco and the other Cali- 
fornia terminals and ordered reparation. The examiner recom- . 
mended that that case be followed in the instant one and the 
Commission, in a short review by Commissioner Daniels, ap- 
proved his recommendation. 


REVISED ORDER ISSUED 


The Commission has issued a revised order in No 9822, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company vs. Erie Railroad et al., to 
be used as a substitute for the one issued by it under date 
of October 30, 1919. Two new paragraphs have been written 
to replace the language in paragraph 4 of the issue of October 
30.° That part of paragraph 4 of the order of October 30 be- 
ginning on page 2 is to be amended so as to read as follows: 

That said defendants be, and they are hereby, notified and re- 
quired to establish, on or before March 14, 1920, upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public by not less than five days’ filing * 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to regu- 
late commerce, and thereafter to maintain a rating applicable to the 
interstate transportation of iron or steel doors, other than rolling, 
bronzed, coppered, enameled or painted. in boxes or crates, in less 
than carloads, between points in official classification territory on 
their respective lines, not in excess of Rule 25. 

That part of paragraph 4 on page 3 of the report of October 
30 is to be amended to read as follows: 

That said defendants be, and they are hereby, notified and re- 
quired to establish, on or before March 14, 1920, upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public by not less than five days’ filing 
and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to regu- 
late commerce, and thereafter to maintain a rating applicable to the 
interstate transportation of iron or steel moldings, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name, galvanized, plain or primed, in boxes, bundles or 
crates, in less than carloads, between points in official classification 
territory on their respective lines not in excess of Rule 26. 


CALIFORNIA BELT LINE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With Commissioner Hall sharply and at length dissenting, 
the Commission held, January 23, in No. 10002, United States vs. 
the Belt Line of San Francisco, that the trunk. lines unjustly 
discriminate against the complainant by refusing to absorb the 
Switching charges of $2.50 and $5.00 a car of California’s Belt 
Line at San Francisco on traffic going to the government’s dock 
and the Presidio, respectively, while absorbing such charges on 
traffic to industries east of Vanness avenue. Mr. Hall pointed 
out that there is no competition between the government and 
industries and commented on the fact that the track on which 
the government receives its freight passes through a tunnel 
and a tunnel charge of $10 is made. The government did not 
attack that charge, which Hall considered as sufficient to show 
that transportation was not under similar conditions and cir- 
cumstances. 


SWITCHING ALLOWANCE 


Although admitting that most of the switching is inter- 
change and not industrial, Attorney-Examiner Disque has recom- 
mended that the Commission hold that the tracks of the Whita- 
ker-Glessner Company at Portsmouth, O., be held to be strictly 


‘ a plant facility and that the failure of the Baltimore & Ohio and 


the Norfolk & Western to do any of the switching or to make 
an allowance for the work done by the company was not un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. This is on a formal 
complaint against the B. & O. and N. W., No. 10533. The Gen- 
eral Electric case (14 I. C. C., 237) is cited as warranting the 
conclusion which the attorney-examiner believes the Commission 
should embody into a report. 


At the hearing the carriers expressed a willingness to do 
the switching and the complainant said it would allow their 
engine to come into the plant enclosure, if they would agree to 
do work as a unit, to the satisfaction of the complainant, and 
to pay for the facilities used. ‘The carriers said they could not 
agree to do the switching as if there was only one company 
involved, but they said that if the Commission held that the 
spotting of cars was a part of their duty, as a reasonable trans- 
portation proposition, they would endeavor to operate the tracks 
as if they were only one carrier. 

There are twenty miles of rails in the establishment and 
ten saddleback engines were used in 1918 to switch something 
more than 33,000 carloads of inbound and outbound traffic. 
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Until Jan, 29, 1910 the carriers did the work with their engines. 
First one company did the switching for a month and then the 
other took up the burden. The carriers then agreed that it would 
be better for the complainant to do the work itself. It ex- 
pected compensation for that but the trunk lines, relying on 
the second industrial case decision, decided not to make allow- 
ances, although they agreed that if the Commission held it to 
be within their duty as common carriers to do the interchange 
work they would undertake to do it, although they also agreed 
that it would be a wasteful and inefficient service. 


LUMBER TOWAGE, ETC. 


Attorney-Examiner Robert E. Quirk, in a tentative report 
on No. 10917, Currie and Campbell vs. W. Md. et al., has 
recommended its dismissal on the ground that the demurrage 
and towage charges assessed on a carload of lumber in New 
York Harbor had not been shown to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

The demurrage and towage accrued because of dispute 
between the complainant as to whether a telegraphic notice of 
the arrival of the car had been received. The complainant in- 
structed the consignee not to pay demurrage, so the car was 
taken from Wallabout dock to Jersey City. The examiner said 
the demurrage and towage were caused by the failure of the 
complainant to notify the Western Maryland to change the -con- 
signee when the car was turned over to the Penusylvania for 
transportation, after being loaded at Weaver, W. Va., and it 
was found that the Western Maryland could not make the 
desired delivery. 


RATING ON SCRAP LEATHER 


In a tentative report on No. 10761, Atlas Leather Manu- 
facturing Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al., Examiner 
EK. H. Waters proposed that the Commission hold that the car- 
load rating on scrap leather of a declared or agreed value not 
exceeding 3.5 cents per pound was unreasonable, but that repara- 
tion should be denied. Te proposed report would be in line 
with the Commission’s decision in Atlas Leather, Manufacturing 
Co wa P.C.C. @ St. L SS LC. C., 304. 


OVERCHARGE ON LUMBER 


Examiner Thomas M. Woodward has recommended a hold- 
ing in No. 10839, Alfred W. Booth & Bro. vs. Southern Railway 
et al., that the carriers exacted an overcharge on a carload of 
lumber from Clayton, N. C., to West Eighth Street Station, 
Bayonne, N. J., and that a refund should be ordered. The ques- 
tion arose as to the proper charges by reason of the fact that 
on the line on which appeared the name of the consignee, and 
partially in the space designated “mail address—not for pur- 
poses of delivery” appeared “W. 8th St. Station.” On the next 
line in the space designated “destination” appeared ‘Bayonne, 
N. J.” 

The defendants admitted that if “W. 8th St. Station” ap- 
peared in the original bill of lading not as the mail address but 
as the destination address, there had been an overcharge of 
$11.72. The examiner said that inasmuch as the lumber moved 
on permit and the permit plainly showed “Bayonne, N. J.” the 
agent must have known that the reference to the 8th Street 
Station was a part of the destination address. 


RATES ON PIG IRON 


Examiner Gartner has recommended the dismissal of No. 
10844, Tuffli Brothers’ Pig Iron & Coke Company vs. Louisville 
& Nashville et al. The complainant sought reparation on sev- 
eral shipments of pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., to McGill, 
Nev., on the basis of a lower rate applicable via another route 
other than which the shipments moved. The shipper routed 
them via St. Louis. A lower rate prevailed and the complainant 
sought to establish the unreasonableness of the rate via St. 
Louis by means of a comparison. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been recommended by Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison, 
in a tentative report on No. 10889, Pine Plume Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. on five carloads of cypress 
lumber from Gable, S. C., to East Norwood, O., shipped in May 
and June, 1919. 

A rate of 31 cents was collected. The complainant contended 
that it should have been no greater than 30 cents. Through 
error, in the publication of tariffs, authorized by the fifteen per 
cent decision, the rate from Gable to Cincinnati was made 26 
cents instead of 25. Norwood is within the switching limits of 
Cincinnati. Under General Order No. 28, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration increased the rate to 31 cents, the new rate taking up 
the error made in the earlier publication. 
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RATES ON COAL 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made in No. 10791, Boehmer Coal Co., Inc. et al., vs, 
P. Cc. C. & St. L. et al. by Examiner E. H. Waters. The com. 
plainants alleged that the rates on coal from points in Illinois 
to East St. Louis and St. Louis were excessive, unreasonable, 
and illegal under section 10 of the federal control act. They 
also charged a violation of the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce. The rates against which complaints were 
made were 95 cents, $1, and $1.10 to St. Louis, and 75 cents to 
East St. Louis. These rates reflect a 20-cent increase under 
General Order No. 28. Effective August 5, 1918, these rates 
were reduced each 2.5 cents over lines under federal control. 
The complainants desired reparation to the basis of the subse. 
quently reduced rates. The Railroad Administration defended 
the higher rate as reasonable, but said the reduction was made 
to the end that the prior rate relationship might be disturbed 
as little as possible and was not to be construed as an admis- 
sion that the rates, as advanced June 25, 1918, were unreason- 
able or on an improper basis. The examiner said the com- 
plainants made no showing other than that the rates were 
subsequently reduced. Such a showing, he said, the Com. 
mission had repeatedly held was not sufficient to warrant a 
holding of unreasonableness. 


SWITCHING AND SPOTTING 


Examiner F. H. Barclay has recommended that the Commis- 
sion make a report on No. 10743, Allegheny Steel Company vs. 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al., that the failure of the defendants 
to perform switching and spotting within the limits of the com- 
plainant’s plants at Brackenridge, Pa., in so far as the track and 
other conditions would practically and reasonably permit, or to 
make complainant an allowance covering the cost of that service 
performed by it was not unreasonable, but subjected the com- 
plainant to unjust discrimination, because the Pennsylvania made 
allowances to industries at Pittsburgh and Vandergrift, which 
points and Brackenridge, generally, take the same interstate 
rates and are in competition in the purchase of raw materials. 
This case, the examiner said, was not one in which increased 
charges had been imposed on the complainant through a Cab- 
cellation of former allowances or a discontinuance of a switching 
and spotting service by the trunk line, since January 1, 1910. 
Therefore, the trunk line was under no obligation to justify the 
rates, but only under the constraint of having to show that its 
practices at Pittsburgh and Vandergrift did not cause an unjust 
discrimination against the complainant. 


RATES ON LUMBER 


Examiner Woodrow, in a tentative report on No. 10681, Lowry 
Lumber Company vs. Southern Railway et al., proposed that 
the Commission should hold that the joint through rates on 
lumber from Hazlam, Texas, to New England points were not 
applicable to shipments to Washington, D. C., for reconsign- 
ment. On that finding he proposed to found another finding 
that the demurrage charges assessed at Washington and Potomac 
Yard (Va.) on carloads waiting permission to enter embargoed 
territory had been unlawfully imposed and not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 


REPARATION ON PLASTER 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made by Examiner Gartner on No. 10912, Acme Cement 
Plaster Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. The complainant sought 
reparation on a large number of carload shipments of plaster 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Lynch, Ky., via Louisville, because 
the rates assessed thereon, which were combinations, were 
“doubly increased pursuant to the Director-General’s Order No. 
28, and because the combination via Cincinnati was less. Ex 
aminer Gartner said the rule which had been established by 
the Commission in Gosline & Co. vs. Director-General, 55 [. C. 
C., 220, was not applicable because rates on cement are not, as 
a rule, joint, and the intention was to have an increase apply 
on each factor. 


ROAD IS A COMMON CARRIER 


In the tentative report (mentioned in The Traffic World of Jan. 
17) on No. 10755, Allegheny & South Side Railway Co. vs. P. & 
L. E. R. R. et al.. Examiner Barclay recommended a holding that 
the complainant is and was a common carrier, performing com 
mon carrier services, and might lawfully have its charges on it 
terstate interchange shipments to and from the various industries 
on its line not exceeding the cost of the service and a fair re 
turn on the property devoted to public use and absorbed by the 
defendant trunk lines. 

The complainant is a subsidiary of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Company. It operates almost exclusively over tracks owned Dy 
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the trunk line connections in the performance of switching and 
spoiting service for the proprietary interests. In effect, it is a 
common carrier, employed by another common carrier to per- 
form common carrier service for the trunk line on the rails of the 
latter. Therefore, Mr. Barclay recommended that it be held to 
pe the switching agent of the trunk lines, except as to traffic of 
the proprietary industry, acting under terminal agreements con- 
cerning the inbound and outbound traffic. He recommended that 
the Commission hold that it was not empowered to revise the 
terms on which the switching service was performed, and that 
therefore the complaint would have to be dismissed. The exam- 
iner said it was not a question of divisions between two common 
carriers, but merely a question of terms of employment. The 
Allegheny & South Side Company, not being the owner of the 
goods transported in the switching and spotting service, could 
not claim compensation for having furnished a transportation 
facility on which the law authorized the trunk lines to make an 
allowance as if it were a shipper, although the stock of the ter- 
miual road, being owned by the Oliver Iron & Steel Company, in 
effect might be regarded as the shipper. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SWITCHING 


In the tentative report (mentioned in The Traffic World of 
January 17) submitted by Examiner F. H. Barclay, on No. 10806, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al., 
the examiner took the ground that reparation should be denied, 
notwithstanding that he recommended a holding that the failure 
of the defendant trunk lines to perform the service of switching 
and spotting interstate shipments moving between the rails of 
the trunk lines, and the loading and unloading points within the 
limits of the plate glass company’s plant, in so far as track and 
other plant conditions would practically permit, or to make com- 
plainant an allowance covering the cost of that service per- 
formed by it, was unduly preferential of competitors of the com- 
plainant, receiving from the defendants such services or allow- 
ances. The complainant’s plant at Ford City, Pa., adjoins the 
Allegheny Valley Division of the Pennsylvania. Prior to 1903 that 
carrier did the switching and spotting, together with a large 
proportion of the inter-mill work without extra charge. The serv- 
ice became unsatisfactory and the glass company took it over 
and performed it with its own motive power. The plant tracks, 
approximately 9 miles in extent, are of standard gauge through- 
out, laid largely with 60-pound rails, but being replaced, when re- 
placements are necessary, with 90-pound rails. 

Competing glass plants located at Springdale, Glassmere, 
Plairsville and Butler, Pa., are served by the Pennsylvania, which 
performs for them switchiug nad spotting service similar to that 
performed for itself by the complainant. These services are per- 
formed by the Pennsylvania for the competitors without any addi- 
tion to the line-haul rates. Three plants of the complainant at 
Charleroi and Creighton, Pa., and Kokomo, Ind., receive spotting 
and switching service from the Pennsylvania and one of its af- 
filiated lines. Other plate glass industries in Ohio, Illinois and 
Michigan also receive switching and spotting services without 


‘extra charge. 


It was on this showing that Mr. Barclay recommended a hold- 
ing that the practice of the Pennsylvania was not unreasonable, 
but unduly preferential. 


DEMURRAGE ON PULPWOOD 


An order of dismissal is recommended in a tentative report 
made by Exmainer John T. Money in No. 10657, R. E. Duval & 
Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. et al. The complaint alleged 
that demurrage charges assessed at Chesapeake Beach, Md., for 
the detention of a car loaded with pulpwood intended for an in- 
terstate destination, but subsequently unloaded, were illegally 
imposed. The pulpwood was unloaded because an embargo made 
its transportation impossible. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


Examiner F. H. Barclay, in a proposed report on No. 10649, 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
has recommended a holding that rates on petroleum and its 
products from Drumright, Pemeta, Oilton, and other points 
in that vicinity in Oklahoma, to interstate destinations, made by 
adding an arbitrary of 1 cent per hundred pounds, for branch 
line service, over existing group rates from points in the same 
general territory were not unreasonable or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the act. If Mr. Barclay’s recommendation is adopted the 
complaint will be dismissed. 


RATES ON BLACKSTRAP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Directors Chambers and Thelen announced January 23 
that they had ordered the cancellation of Emerson’s Supplement 
increasing rates on imported blackstrap to Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, cancellation to be effective January 30. If pos- 
sible, the rates in effect prior to December 31 are to be restored 
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at the same time. They said they would restore the rates made 
operative on December 31 on or about February 25. In other 
words, they are restoring the old rates so as to allow feed 
manufacturers to dispose of contracts made before they had 
any intimation an increase was to be ordered. When existing 
rates are restored their scope will be extended so as to include 
points north of the Ohio River and points on the Missouri and 
points related thereto. Complaint was made at the recent con- 
ferences over the failure of the Administration to include Mis- 
souri River points in the advance. 

At the afternoon session, Jan. 15, of the meeting of protests 
against the increases on blackstrap molasses (see Traffic 
World, Jan. 17, p. 116), the traffic managers for a number of 
feed companies estimated that the loss to each feed manufac- 
turer of any size at all, by reason of the increase in rates, would 
reach a minimum of $20,000 on contracts taken for delivery the 
first 60 days of 1920. They said that if the Railroad Administra- 
tion had followed the rules laid down for its own guidance by 
the chief traffic officer thereof, the feed manufacturers would 
have had notice that a hoisting of the rates was under contem- 
plation and that such notice would have been sufficient to have 
kept them from making contracts for sixty days’ delivery at any 
price less than that which would result from the addition of the 
proposed increase to the cost price at the factory, plus a reason- 
able profit. 

The traffic managers indicated that on account of the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Cemmission had thoroughly con- 
sidered the subject at the time the 15-cent rate was established 
on imported blackstrap, from Mobile to St. Louis, they would 
file formal complaints and demand reparation if the railroad 
administration did not, itself, cancel the Emerson supplement, 
which named the increases, and join in requests for permission 
to make reparation down to the basis of the displaced rates. 

While the increase in rates from the Gulf ports to Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings gives an advantage to feed manu- 
facturers on the Missouri River, representatives of the Missouri 
River manufacturers joined with the protesting manufacturers 
because the recommendation of the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee places their interests in jeopardy. That recommen- 
dation is that the rates on blackstrap be brought to the level 
of the rates on table syrups. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


- The end of federal control will come with the situation in 
respect to import and export rates probably in an acute state 
of inflammation, the affected area being the Gulf and south At- 
lantic part of the country. 

Among the things undertaken by the traffic division in 
December was the bringing of export and import rates through 
the Gulf ports up to the level of the domestic rates, in accord- 
ance, the traffic officials assert, with the letter of General Order 
No. 28. There is some disagreement on that point, hence the 
declaration as to No. 28 in connection with gulf port rates in 
that qualified form. The traffic division, believing that federal 
control would come to an end Jan. 1, hurried out tariffs on 
blackstrap and lumber in December. They are in effect. They 
became operative before shippers interested were fully advised 
as to what was impending. In fact, at the recent conference on 
blackstrap rates, shippers declared that the tariffs were filed 
with the Commission days before copies of them were posted 
in railroad stations—in other words, that only part of the sixth 
section of the act to regulate commerce was complied with by 
Emerson, the tariff filing agent. As evidence of that they pointed 
to the fact that blackstrap was shipped, in the first five days 
of the new year, on the old rates. 


Export rates on lumber originating east of the Mississippi 
River were also put up and there are freight rate authorities 
outstanding to bring up the export rates to gulf ports west of 
the Mississippi River and to east side ports on lumber originat- 
ing west of the river. A hearing before Directors Chambers 
and Thelen is to be held on that subject January 28. Request for 
it was made by the Southern Pine Association. 


Another phase of the import and export rate situation has 
been brought to the front by the protests of the New York 
Trade and Transportation Board, the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and Daniel Willard, the latter acting for the east 
and west trunk lines, against the equalization of the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports with New York, on traffic from Central 
Freight Association territory. Their protest is that the equaliza- 
tion diverts traffic from the north Atlantic ports and is in viola- 
tion of all rules for rate-making in that it gives the same rates 
on traffic from what the Railroad Administration calls central 
territory, to all ports east of the Mississippi River, from Hali- 
fax to New Orleans. The east and west trunk lines and New 
York, however, confine their representations to the equalization 
of the South Atlantic and the gulf ports with New York. 

Director-General Hines, in a letter to Daniel Willard, called 
attention to the fact that the protesting trunk lines equalize 
the Canadian ports with the American ports on the North At- 
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lantic on hauls many of which are longer than the hauls to 

the South Atlantic and gulf ports. The Director-General de- 
clined to interfere with the work of the traffic division, which 
was done after senators and representatives as well as the com- 
mercial bodies of the southern states had appeared before Di- 
rectors Chambers and Thelen, in an ex parte hearing, and later 
before them in a conference attended not only by representa- 
tives of the South Atlantic and Gulf ports but by traffic repre- 
sentatives of commercial organizations at the North Atlantic 
ports. 

The North Atlantic ports were not represented by men speak- 
ing for the east and west trunk lines or by men pretending to 
speak for the protesting organizations. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has adopted a reso- 
lution calling on the Railroad Administration to “withdraw” 
the tariffs bringing about the equalization. In support of that 
resolution, its committee on commerce and revenue laws made 
the following statements: 

“This action on the part of the United States Railroad 
Administration constitutes the strongest possible case of unjust 
discrimination against the North Atlantic ports. The distance 
from Youngstown, Ohio, to New York is 494 miles; the distance 
from Youngstown to New Orleans is 1,131 miles. Notwith- 
standing this great distance in milage, the rate from Youngstown 
to New York is made the rate from Youngstown to New Orleans. 
For example, the rate on iron and steel articles—32 cents 
per one hundred pounds—is in disregard of the long and short 
haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act arbitrarily applied 
through Cincinnati, where the rate to New Orleans and also 
to New York is 39 cents per one hundred pounds. The dis- 
tance from Cleveland to New York is 593 miles; the distance 
from Cleveland to Jacksonville is 1,074 miles. Nevertheless, 
the Cleveland-New York rate of 32 cents on iron and steel ar- 
ticles is applied to Jacksonville through Ohio River crossings, 
where the rate both to Jacksonville and New York is 39 cents 
per one hundred pounds under this new tariff. 

“These instances of the application of rates are fairly typi- 
cal of the discriminatory character of the new tariffs for the 
entire territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, 
and while the North Atlantic ports ask no favors in rate mak- 
ing from territory geographically tributary to them, their in- 
terests through this action of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration are assailed with the evident deliberate intention 
of bringing about competition through gateways not entitled by 
their geographical location to share in the traffic. This action 
doubly penalizes the railroads. It forces the southbound roads 
to carry freight 1,400 miles at the established charge for 400 
miles, and return their cars mostly empty, and deprives the 
eastern bound roads of their natural traffic. y 

“Your committee, therefore, feels it its duty to call the 
attention of the Chamber to the situation, and recommends 
that prompt steps be taken to require the cancellation of 
these tariffs and the removal of the injustice done to the 
North Atlantic ports. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act requires thirty days’ notice to the public before tariffs 
may become effective, and, whereas, the new export tariff to 
gulf ports, issued November 22, 1919, effective December 31, 1919, 
gave the required thirty days’ notice, the tariff quoting rates to 
South Atlantic ports, issued November 25, 1919, becomes ef- 
fective December 1, 1919, and was filed on one day’s notice 
under special permission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, thus affording no opportunity for protest or public hearing. 

“It is undoubtedly true that without the plain intention of 
the United States Railroad Administration to give no opporttun- 
ity for protest, these rates would never, under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, have been permitted to become effective without 
suspension, as protests would have been made under the pro- 
visions of the law. Your committee believes that this arbitrary 
effort to divert traffic from its natural channels is economically 
unsound and creates an additional burden on _ transportation 
which cannot be justified upon any business basis or national 
expediency. 

“There can be no reasonable ground for pressing this ac- 
tion on the question of port congestion in North Atlantic ports 
because New York, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, 
New London and Portland, if the lines serving them are per- 
mitted by the United States Railroad Administration to use 
their facilities to the best advantage, are unquestionably able 
to handle all of the export traffic passing through them from 
the territory legitimately theirs. This situation will doubtless 
be greatly improved with the return of the railroads to private 
ownership. That these rates have been deliberately forced 
against the protest of the traffic executives of the originating 
lines is a clear matter of record. 

“The Eastern Freight Traffic Committee and the Central 
Territory Freight Traffic Committee of the United States Rail- 
road Administration recommends to the Central Administra- 
tion at Washington that these rates be not established. 

“The facts are that the United States Shipping Board has 
been allocating to all southern ports, whether such ports have 
an established foreign trade or not, steamship tonnage that 
evidently cannot be filled from the territory naturally tributary 
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to such ports, and is plainly an effort on the part of the United 
States Rairoad Administration, in conjunction with the United 
States Shipping Board, that inland rates be established to force 
business from producing territory that does not geographically 
belong to any of the ports thus served. 

With a view to maintaining the equalization ordered by 
the Railroad Administration, commercial organizations in the 
south have created a committee and established publicity of. 
fices in Washington. That committee circulated the correspond- 
= — the subject between Director-General Hines and Daniel 

illard. 


Export Rate Hearing 


From the headquarters of the Southern Pine Association 
at New Orleans comes the announcement that Director Cham- 
bers will hear southern lumbermen and the municipal traffic 
bodies of southern ports argue the question of export rates in 
Washington, January 28. 

At a preliminary meeting in Memphis, January 12, A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic manager, Southern Pine Association, was chosen 
chairman of the Southern Shippers’ Export Rate Committee, 
with instructions to formulate a case to be presented to the 
Railroad Administration looking to the reestablishment and 
maintenance of export rates on lumber. 

This action, it is stated, is the outgrowth of the declared 
intention of the Administration to cancel all export rates. “In 
other words, Section 3 to General Order No. 28, to which ex- 
ception has heretofore been made, will be resurrected and put 
in full force. Export lumber rates have already been cancelled 
outright to Gulfport, Miss., and from Texas to New Orleans 
have been advanced to the domestic level, both revisions ef- 
fecting advances of from half a cent to three and one-half cents. 
Mr. Chambers has stated that F.R.A.15161 has been issued 
to permit this revision in all cases of export lumber rates to 
Gulf coast ports. 

“The southern ports chambers of commerce and the lum- 
bermen challenge the sanctity and inviolability of Section 3 as 
a part of the General Order and declare there is no good reason 
why such an upsetting of long established rates should be 
brought about by the Railroad Administration at this, or any 
other time. If it is solely for revenue they state that the South 
should not be selected as a horrible example in view of the 
earnings of southern roads above the standard return when 
roads in other sections are showing net earnings below the 
standard return. Their argument goes further and states, among 
other things, that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recognized export rates as such, declaring in effect that an 
export rate is actually a part of the through rate, and again 
that many organizations in the south exist solely by reason 
of the export traffic. They cite the activities of the Department 
of Commerce in using special agents to develop the facts about 
foreign markets in order to stimulate export trade and contend 
that the Railroad Administration is crossing up the other gov- 
ernment departments in putting obstacles in the path of ex- 
ports. It is stated that as the United States has been a debtor 
nation for a long time by reason of greater imports than ex- 
ports, and for the further reason that expansion of our own 
merchant marine is sought, no man or body of men should 
arbitrarily throw a spike in the machinery of our reconstruc 
tion program by eliminating a custom of many years standing; 
one found to be a necessity in normal times.” 

P. A. Jordan, assistant traffic manager, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, who is secretary of the committee, states that the 
Southern Traffic League, Texas Industrial Traffic League, South- 
western Industrial Traffic League, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, Southern 
Pine Association, Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
at South Atlantic and Gulf coast ports are sponsors for the 
move and will be represented at the hearing. Invitations have 
been extended to all shippers and especially export organiza- 
tions to appear and argue in favor of export rates lower than 
domestic. 


Port Equalization Fight 


An organization has been formed and publicity offices have 
been established in Washington to fight for the retention of the 
port equalization decreed when the Railroad Administration di- 
rected the publication of import and export rates from the heart 
of Central Freight Association territory to south Atlantiic and 
Gulf ports the same as to and from New York, but higher than 
import and export rates to and from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk. The three latter ports take differentials under 
New York. Philadelphia is two cents and Baltimore and Nor- 
folk three cents under New York. 

The organization calls itself the Midwest-Gulf-South Atlan- 
tic Foreign Trade and Transportation Committee. It claims 
to represent commercial organizations in Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Detroit, Des Moines, Kansas City, Memphis, New Or- 
leans, Pensacola, Charleston, Brunswick, Cincinnati, Minneap- 
olis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Omaha, Louisville, Houston, Mo- 
bile, Wilmington, Savannah and Jacksonville. 

An excuse or reason for the formation of the committee 
was furnished by protests filed with Director-General Hines by 
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Daniel Willard, on behalf of the east and west trunk lines, 
which, in theory, will be short-hauled if any traffic is diverted 
to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports by the publication of rates 
to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports no higher than those to 
New York. As a matter of technical law, they will not be 
short-hauled if the rates south of the Ohio River are published 
as proportionals. If they are published as joint rates the east- 
ern carriers will be short-hauled. 

The east and west trunk lines did not make public anything 
concerning the protests made by them against the equalization. 
The new committee, however, to show a reason for its organ- 
jzation, made public the correspondence between Director-Gen- 
eral Hines and Mr. Willard, a copy of which was sent to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the committee 


Mr. Willard said the eastern carriers felt “that this pro- 
posed change is uneconomic, unfair and unjustified, and it is 
the present intention of the interested corporations, when the 
roads are returned to corporate control, to apply to the Com- 
mission for cancellation of the rates in question in the event 
they are published by the Administration as now contemplated.” 


In his protest to the Director-General, Mr. Willard said: 

“There ,has been brought to the attention of the railroad 
corporations in eastern territory the matter of an order issued 
by the Division of Traffic of the federal Administration provid- 
ing for the application of the same rates on traffic for export 
through the Gulf and other southern ports, from certain terri- 
tory east of a line running north and south substantially through 
the center of Indiana, as are concurrently applied via New York, 
thus creating a condition which the interested corporations re- 
gard as inimical to their interests, and they accordingly desire 
this letter to be considered a protest against the action indi- 
cated. 

“The system carriers chiefly interested in the matter are 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
Erie, with others largely so and upon whose behalf this protest 
is written. 

“Among other things, the establishment of the rates re- 
ferred to creates an entirely new situation or condition from 
any that has heretofore existed. To accomplish the purpose 
stated will require the movement of a considerable part of the 
business affected, substantially double the distance that it is 
from a greater part of the territory involved to New York, Phil- 
adelphia or Baltimore. It will work to ‘short-haul’ a number 
of the carriers upon whose lines the business originates and 
reduce their earning power accordingly. It will have the effect 
of introducing such an abnormal rate adjustment in the ter- 
ritory under consideration as to constitute a menace to the 
rate structure as a whole, fourth section violations being a 
prominent feature in the proposed adjustment. 

“It is, in the view of the corporations, a distinct departure 
from the principles enunciated in the fifteenth section of the 
interstate commerce act which provides that in establishing a 
through route, ‘the Commission shall not require any company 
without its consent to embrace in such route substantially less 
than the entire length of its railroads * * *,’ 

“The eastern carriers interested in this matter have not 
been given a hearing on the subject, nor afforded an opportunity 
to state their objections. 


“In the event that a considerable volume of traffic should 
be diverted from the establishment of these rates, it will have 
the effect of introducing an uneconomic burden upon the car- 
riers in that it will require the transportation of much of the 
business twice the distance that it would move through normal 
and well established channels; that is to say, to New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and thus make necessary a higher 
charge on. other business to overcome this economic loss. 

“The interested railway corporations earnestly hope that 
their protest in this matter will be heeded, and the proposed 
rates be not established.” 

Answezing Mr. Willard, the Director-General said: 

“TI have your letter of November 26, in regard to export 
rates recently published from Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory to the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. These rates have 
been under consideration for nearly a year past. Numerous 
conferences have been held upon them. The publication is the 
last thing to be done. It was only after very thorough analysis 
and consideration that they were authorized. The basis is the 
same as is in effect to New York, Boston, Portland, Me., Mon- 
treal, St. John and Halifax, Canada. This same basis has been 
in effect from the same points of origin to New Orleans for 
Many years past. It is practically extending the New Orleans 
rate to other Gulf ports and to south Atlantic ports south of 
Norfolk. Eastern railroads have no good grounds for objection 


‘0n the basis of mileage, as the distance to the Canadian ports 


is very considerably greater than to the south Atlantic or Gulf 
Ports. The gross revenue will not be changed by the new ad- 
justment and the divisions of these rates will be fair and rea- 
sonable. If anything is thought to be out of line with the divi- 


sions after the roads are returned to private operation it can 
be readily adjusted by application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


You, I think, appreciate the difficulty at times in 
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the past of moving export freight through the ports of New York, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The expense at those ports is con- 
stantly increasing. It is a question whether the cost to carriers 
for the further haul to south Atlantic or Gulf ports as compared 
to New York and Philadelphia is as great as if the traffic was 
handled via the ports last mentioned. It is certainly in the 
best interests of the country as a whole to distribute the ex- 
port traffic in a reasonable way among all ports, which is what 
we have in mind in this adjustment. 

“I believe these rate changes will make no serious reduction 
in the revenues of the Central Freight Association carriers.” 

The committee, through its publicity bureau, said: 

“That trouble is brewing for the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and for the foreign trade interests of the middle west, 
was evidenced today (Jan. 21) in the publication of a formal 
letter to the Railroad Administration from Daniel Willard, 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, announcing that 
the new trunk lines running into New York intend, as soon as 
possible, to fight the new freight rates accorded to the south 
and gulf ports by the Railroad Administration. 

“The letter from Mr. Willard and Director-General Hines’ 
reply to him were made public by the Midwest-Gulf-South-At- 
lantic Foreign Trade and Transportation Committee with head- 
quarters in the Munsey Building. This committee, which is 
made up of representatives of all the Commercial organiza- 
tions in the three sections of the country described in its title, 
has been active in securing the establishment of the new freight 
tariff from the middle west to the southern ports. The infor- 
mation that Mr. Willard, in behalf of all the eastern carriers— 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Erie, now enjoying the bulk of the export haul through 
northeastern ports—intends to lead a fight against the new 
outlets to the sea from the middle west and the new trade 
routes recently established, is considered an attempt to force 
the middle west to limit its shipping to the North Atlantic and 
to stifle competition on the part of the other ports. It is con- 
sidered particularly significant when coupled with the recent 
resolutions against the new trade routes, including those from 
the South Atlantic and Gulf, which was passed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the state of New York, on which P. A. §S. 
Franklin, Samuel Rae and T. DeWitt Cuyler are vice-presidents. 

“The middle west, the South Atlantic and the gulf have 
accepted the challenge and have arranged for a full day’s hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on Commerce on January 27, 
to demand the continued operation of government-owned ships 
on these trade routes. A conference of Senators and Congress- 
men has been arranged for the evening of the same day at 
the New Willard Hotel, at which they and delegates from the 
twenty-two states involved will devise ways and means to safe- 
guard the new trade routes to the ports and to guarantee the 
continuation of the export freight rates.” 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week ended 
January 14, made to Director-General Hines, January 20, there 
were 5,793 cars of commercial export freight received at north 
Atlantic ports, as compared with 1,438 for the same period in 
1919, showing an increase of 4,355 cars, or 302 per cent, for 
January 14 of this year, as against the corresponding period 
last year. At south Atlantic and Gulf ports as of January 11, 
1920, there were 12,711 cars of export freight on hand, as against 
12,630 cars on January 4, an increase of 81 cars. 

On January 14, 1920, there were 8,212,435 bushels of grain 
stored in elevators at north Atlantic ports. There were re- 
ceived during the week 2,886,758 bushels, while 951,829 bushels 
were cleared. The total amount of grain in elevators at these 
ports represented 42.6 per cent of the total elevator capacity. 
There was a total of 6,549,798 bushels of grain stored in ele- 
vators at Gulf ports, representing 62.6 per cent of the total ele- 
vator capacity. 


WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Anderson of Minnesota has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 11780) under which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be authorized and directed to conduct investigations and 
to make orders relating to warehouse facilities at Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Gulf ports. Senator Nelson of Minnesota introduced 
a similar measure some time ago, but it has not been reported 
out of committee. 


ATLANTIC COAST TERMINALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Army supply bases and terminals on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, which cost the government $143,000,000, will be leased 
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to commercial concerns as they become available, according to 
an announcement made by Secretary of War Baker. 

This announcement is in line with the War Department’s 
policy to assist in the development of the American merchant 
marine and American commerce. 

The bases and terminals held by the government are situ- 
ated at the ports of Boston, New York, Hoboken, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston and New Orleans. 


SHIPPING BOARD TARIFF CIRCULAR 


H. E. Manghum, examiner in charge of the Division of Reg- 
ulation of the United States Shipping Board, has sent out copies 
of Tariff Circular No. 1 governing the publication, posting and 
filing of maximum rates, fares and charges by common carriers 
by water in interstate commerce, which are subject to the juris- 
diction of the Shipping Board. It is planned to make the regu- 
lations effective in advance of the opening of the 1920 season 
of navigation, Mr. Manghum said. Changes may be made in 
the regulations before they have been finally approved. 


ALLOCATION CERTIFICATES 


On December 22, 1919, the War Trade Board Section of the 
Department of State announced that no consideration would be 
given to applications for allocation certificates allowing the 
importation of German dyes filed after January 5, 1920. It now 
appears that the announcement did not reach all dye consumers 
who were interested. The War Trade Board Section has, there- 
fore, decided to extend the time during which applications for 
allocation certificates will be considered to February 15, 1920. 


SHORT LINE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although no resolution opposing the plan of rate making 
as provided for in section 6 of the Senate railroad bill was 
adopted at the closing session of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association’s meeting held for the purpose of discussing 
proposed railroad legislation, the unanimous opinion of the 
delegates was that Congress should not enact section 6 into 
law, but, instead, should draft a mandatory rule of rate making 
directing the Commission to take into consideration the various 
elements of cost in establishing rates. 


Bird M. Robinson, president, said the association had ex- 
pressed no attitude on section 6, but that personally he felt 
it was unconstitutional and that in operation it would not 
benefit the weak lines, as had been claimed. He said he be- 
lieved the provision would be seriously detrimental to the short 
lines and to many of the main lines. He said he understood 
the Senate conferees were standing out strongly in favor of 
section 6, while the House conferees were as strongly opposed 
to it. Mr. Robinson urged that, in place of section 6, a rule 
of rate making along the lines of that eliminated from the House 
bill on the floor of the House be adopted. 

Some of the delegates favored adoption of a resolution to 
that effect, but it was thought best for the association to leave 
the matter in the hands of Mr. Robinson and his associates in 
Washington, and a vote of confidence was extended to the 
president and his assistants in their legislative work. 

President Robinson also expressed disapproval of the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill under which, after seven years, the 
transportation board would consolidate the roads into a limited 
number of systems. The delegates supported Mr. Robinson in 
this position. The president said no active opposition would 
develop against the proposal of compulsory consolidation, be- 
cause if the provision were enacted into the law it would not 
become effective for seven years, and that “a great deal might 
happen in that time to change conditions.” 

In connection with this question he caused considerable 
merriment by relating a story about a man who promised a 
king that if the king would give him everything he wanted for 
three years he would teach a jackass to talk. The king agreed, 
but with the proviso that if he failed his head would be taken 
off. A friend of the man asked why he had made such a foolish 
agreement—that he was bound to lose his head. The man 
replied, Mr. Robinson said, that a great many things could 
happen in three years—that the king might die, the jackass 
might die, or he might die. So it is with compulsory consolida- 
tions, Mr. Robinson said. 

Mr. Robinson told the delegates that the short lines were 
to have representation on the rate committees of the railway 
executives, which are preparing the new rate schedules to be 
filed with the Commision on the termination of federal control. 

The delegates were urged to do personal work with sen- 
ators and representatives in regard to the legislation which 
the short lines desire. The following memorandum as to the 
legislative needs of the short lines was supplied to the dele- 
gates for use in presenting arguments to the congressmen: 

“The troubles of the railroads, as a whole, results from 
inadequate income, caused by inadequate rates. Legislation 
will not be effective which fails to provide: 
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(a) Sufficient revenues to place the railroads as a whole in soung 
financial condition, so that they may furnish efficient service ang 
procure capital necessary to meet the expanding needs of commerce, 

Larger revenues for the short lines through fair and adequate 
divisions of joint rates. 

To insure discipline in the operation and management of rail- 
roads, some procedure must be provided by which differences between 
employer and employe may be adjusted and settled without the use 
of strike or threatened strike on the part of labor. 

Efficient management is impossible without discipline, and disgej- 
pline is impossible so long as organized labor is permitted to apply 
force rather than lawful methods. 


“In connection with the above general propositions, member 
lines should discuss with members of Congress the following 
subjects which are here listed in the order of their importance: 


First—A mandatory rule of rate-making which will compel the 
Commission to fix and adjust the rate structure so as to provide 
adequate revenue for the railroads as a whole. 

Second—Rule of Divisions. This rule will be found in H. R. 19453, 
at pages 176 and 177, beginning with line 17 on page 176, and ending 
with line 18 on page 177. 

Third—Guaranty to short lines of the deficits of operating ex. 
penses and taxes for 1918, 1919, and a guaranty of a similar nature 
for the guaranty period fixed in the bill. The provisions suggested 
by Cummins bill, page 95, beginning with line 7 and ending with 
line 20 on page 96, is what short lines desire. 

Fourth—The protection of routing orders, such as is provided 
on page 182, beginning with line 7 and ending with line 12° on page 183, 
It is not believed there will be any opposition to this provision in 
either House. ; 

Fifth—Unrouted traffic is provided on page 115, lines 11 to 15 
inclusive. 

Sixth—Joint use of terminals, including main line track or tracks, 
is shown on page 115, line 21. Both of the last two subjects are 
omitted in the Esch bill, but we hope the conferees will not object 
to it, and that it may be reported as a part of the bill by_the Con- 
ference committee. It is important that the words “including main 
line track or tracks,’”’ in line 21, should be retained in the Conference 
report. 

Seventh—Equipment in emergencies. See page 157, beg eee =| 
with line 19. On line 22 the words “or on any railway’”’ were insert 
by us. It is desirable that the Conference Committee should agree to 
the bill as passed by the Senate in this respect. 

Eighth—Power of Commission to establish routes without regard 
to ownership of stock or character of motive power used in operation 
of trains, see line 7, page 78. This clause is omitted in the Esch bill 
and is considered important to be retained so as to include electric 
roads and roads that have been classed as tap lines in through routes. 

Ninth—Rates and divisions to remain undisturbed after Federal 
control until changed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
agreement. See page 89, lines 19 to 22. This provision was adopted 
by both houses, hence there is little doubt but it will be included in 
the Conference report. 

Tenth—Protection of routing orders, page 182, line 7, and ending 
with line 12 on page 182, substantially included in both bills, hence the 
Conference Committee will probably report the provisions in the 
Senate Bill, which is preferable to a provision of similar nature in 
the Esch bill. 

We should insist upon the Senate provisions. 


“The foregoing are subjects covered by amendments which 
are included in the Senate bill at the instance of the short line 
railroads. This association urged both houses to adopt a rule 
of rate making which would compel the Commission, in fixing 
rates and the scale and levels thereof, to take into consideration, 
amongst other things, the interest of the public, a reasonable 
cost of maintenance and return, including wages of labor, op 
eration and taxes, the requirements for general capital, in order 
to enable the carriers to adequately perform their duties to 
the public, and the conditions under which the same can be 
secured, and, so far as practicable, adjust the fares, charges 
and classifications so that the net aggregate operating income 
of the several carriers should be sufficient as a whole for the 
purposes aforesaid, and to pay a fair return upon the property 
devoted to the public use. 

“This rule was not adopted by either house, but is made 
a part of section 6 of the Cummins bill, which will be found at 
page 98. 

“The Esch bill had a similar rule for rate making without 
the limitation clause in section 6, but this rule of rate making 
was stricken out on the floor of the House, so that the Esch 
bill, as finally passed, has no rule for rate making, and was 
palpably defective. 

“If section 6 of the Cummins bill shall not be reported by 
the conference committee, it is of the greatest importance that 
a rule of rate making be substituted as a part of the conference 
report. This should be impressed upon the House conferees 
through any influence possible. 

“Provisions for settling wage disputes contained in the Cum- 
mins bill, section 25, page 143, are important to all railroads. 
The short lines have not openly supported the wage provisions 
of the Cummins bill. Nevertheless, it is most important that 
the conferees’ report should not include the wage provisions 
of the Esch bill, because the Esch bill contains a clause, found 
on page 27, at line 12 to 16, which reads: 

A decision of general character heretofore made by U. S. Raliroad 
Administration, affecting the questions of wages, hours and service 


or conditions of employment, are hereby confirmed, and shall apply 
to all carrier lines subject to this act. 


“Sooner or later some law must be passed which will make 
sympathetic strikes impossible, and at the same time provide 
a lawful and orderly procedure for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employes which now result in destroy- 
ing discipline and doing irreparable injury to the public.” 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After conferring with the legislative committee of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the afternoon of January 16, the 
House and Senate railroad conferees took a recess until Monday, 
January 19, when an attempt to break the deadlock into which 
the conference had lapsed was to be made. 

It was not believed that the point had been reached where 
an agreement was not possible, but the general impression among 
those who were keeping in touch with the situation was that if 
an agreement was reached, the Senate conferees would have 
to do most of the “receding.” 

The big difficulty between the conferees was the basic prin- 
ciple underlying the Senate bill—namely, federal incorporation 
of roads consolidated into a limted number of systems by a 
transportation board. The creation of a transportation board 
was not regarded as absolutely essential to the program of the 
Senate bill and the Senate conferees would yield, it was believed, 
as to the transportation board if power of compulsory consolida- 
tion were vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee, who 
is regarded as the leader of the Senate conferees, it was stated, 
would stand to the last in favor of federal incorporation and com- 
pulsory consolidation. He had stated that the Senate bill would 
stand or fall on those provisions—that the bill was built around 
them. He firmly believed compulsory consolidation would solve 
the railroad problem, particularly as to the so-called weak roads. 
But the House conferees believed that such a fundamental change 
in government regulation should not be made. They had the 
advantage over the Senate conferees on this point, as they were 
supported strongly in their position by organizations of shippers, 
the state commissions, and even the railway executives, who 
favor only permissive consolidations. 

The rule of rate-making in the Senate bill was an important 
point of difference, but it was thought entirely possible that a 
compromise would be reached on this phase of the matter. 

In this regard the situation was somewhat clouded because 
of the activity of those in favor of the principle involved in the 
Senate’s rule of rate-making. They have been doing a great 
deal of “personal work” among members of Congress, urging 
acceptance of the Senate’s rule of rate-making, in substance, 
at least. They did not seem to care whether anything else got 
through, but were working constantly to shift things about so 
that Section 6 of the Senate bill, in substance, would get through. 
Any sort of compromise which would save Section 6 would ap- 
parently be agreeable to them. Just as Senator Cummins be- 
lieves that if outright government ownership is to be avoided, 
there must be compulsory consolidation of the roads into a lim- 
ited number of systems, the advocates of Section 6 argued that 
the salvation of the transportation systems was contained therein. 

The anti-strike provisions have not entered to any extent 
into the present situation. No one expects the conferees to 
reach an agreement on those provisions. If a compromise is 
effected, there will probably be little resemblance to the orig- 
inal provisions of the Cummins bill and no out-and-out prohibition 
of railroad strikes. At any rate, the House conferees would take 
no “radical step” until they had asked the House for instructions 
and the prevailing impression is that the House would vote to 
instruct against adoption of anti-strike provisions. 

The report comes from the conference room that at one time 
last week Senator Cummins told the House conferees that they 
did not wish legislation at this time and that the roads would 
be returned without any legislation. The House conferees, it 
is understood, strongly demurred to the statement. They have 
been holding out for the House bill practically as it is. 

Conferees said only an informal conference was held with 
Commissioners Clark, McChord and Hall, who make up the legis- 
lative committee of the Commission, and Charles F. Staples of 
the valuation bureau of the Commission. They said the com- 
missioners and Mr. Staples were called in for the purpose of get- 
ting their opinion as to how the rate-making and other provisions 
of the Senate bill would work out. 


The possibility of a permanent deadlock has caused the im- 
pression that if there were no legislation President Wilson might 
continue federal control. The railroad brotherhoods, in particu- 
lar, have been working on that assumption. Failure of legislation, 
they figure, would give them, without affirmative action by Con- 
gress, opportunity to go to the President and demand an exten- 
sion of federal control. 

Attention, however, has been called to the language em- 
ploved by the President in the proclamation issued by him De- 
cember 24, fixing the date of return of the roads, March 1. The 
lancuage to which attention has been directed is: “Now, there- 
fore. under authority of Section 14 of the federal control act 
approved March 21, 1918, and of all other powers and provisions 
of !2w thereto me enabling, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, do hereby relinquish from federal control, effective 
the frst day of March, 1920, at 12:01 o’clock a. m., all railroads, 
Systems of transportation and property of whatever kind taken 
or neld under such federal control and not heretofore relin- 
quis:ed, and restore the same to the possession and control of 
their respective owners.” 
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The point is made that President Wilson, when he issued 
that proclamation, returned the railroads to their owners; and 
that, having relinquished control, he exhausted the power con- 
ferred on him by the federal control act. In other words, he 
has already let go of what he took under the act of 1916 author- 
izing the President in time of war to take possession and control 
of railroads and systems of transportation. 

This is the view of one of the best known lawyers in the 
Railroad Administration. By reason of his official connection 
with the organization that operates the railroads he has not 
sought any publicity in connection with the view he has formu- 
lated for himself. He is familiar with the line of cases the 
effect of which is to lay down the rule that a resignation from 
public office, effective at a future date, is not a resignation as of 
the date when written, as had been contended, but merely notice 
of an intention on the part of an official to sever his connection 
with the office held by him on the future day mentioned in the 
resignation. In that line of cases there was no question about 
the quantity of the power to resign conferred upon the official 
who had given notice of resignation in the future. In fact, 
there was no law governing the resignation of the official. The 
immediate issue was as to whether he had not really given up 
his office at the time he wrote what the courts construed to be 
intention of notice to resign. The question was as to whether 
there was lawful warrant for him to exercise the duties of his 
office after the day on which he had written the resignation in- 
tended to be operative in the future. 

In the case of the President and his proclamation, the ques- 
tion is as to what statute he could invoke as authorizing him to 
undo what he did December 24. It is the fundamental rule that 
the federal government can do nothing unless authorized by 
specific statute. The rule, of course, applies to officials of the 
government, because the government must act through officials. 

The official referred to pointed out that the President, in 
issuing the proclamation of relinquishment, acted under the fed- 
eral control law, and necessarily. when he acted, he was bound 
by its terms. That statute contains no provision for extension 
of control beyond the day indicated in the President’s proclama- 
tion of relinquishment. 5 

Others who have given thought to the matter, however, have 
suggested that it is within the power of the President, on March 
1, in the absence of legislation returning the roads, to issue a 
proclamation taking the roads over again. Such procedure 
would be possible on March 1 if the state of war continued be- 
yond that date. ; 

Discussion of the rate-making section of the Senate railroad 
bill and the sections relating to the transportation board and 
compulsory consolidation of the railroads into a limited number 
of systems was resumed by the House and Senate conferees 
January 19. No agreement, however, was reached on that day, 
conferees said. 

Asked as to whether an agreement had been reached on 
the Smith amendment in the Senate bill providing for indefinite 
continuation of the similar Smith amendment which expired 
January 1 and under wich carriers had to file with the Com- 
mission applications for permission to file increased rate sched- 
ules, Representative Esch said that matter had not been dis- 
posed of. 


This amendment was put in the Senate bill on the floor 
of the Senate in the last hours that measure was under con- 
sideration, and there was no discussion in regard to it. It is 
not known what attitude the House conferees will take on the 
subject. 


T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, has been authorized by the steering committee of 
that organization to hold conferences with any other organiza- 
tions that might express a desire for them in regard to pending 
railroad legislation. It is probable that such a conference be- 
tween the executives and the Warfield organization will be held. 

Adoption of a statutory rule of rate making such as was 
in the House bill when it came from the House committee is 
being urged by the House conferees, but the Senate conferees 
have not been disposed to abandon the rate-making plan of the 
Senate bill. 

It is the contention of the Senate conferees that Section 6 
of the Senate bill—the rate-making section—is so related to 
the general scheme of the bill that it could not be eliminated 
without destroying the purpose of the measure. 

The fact that the House conferees, however, are advocating 
a statutory rule of rate making is indicative that if the Senate 
conferees finally yield on Section 6, the railroad bill will contain 
a definite legislative direction to the Commission as to what 
elements it should take into consideration in establishing rates. 

No headway toward getting together on the fundamental 
differences between the two bills had been made by the con- 
ferees up to January 21. Discussion of the rate-making prob- 
lem was temporarily abandoned because of the inability to 
reach an agreement and attention was given to questions re- 
lating to the act to regulate commerce. 

Commissioners Clark, McChord and Hall, of the legislative 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, spent con- 
siderable time with the conferees January 20. It was said 
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that the matters discussed related to administrative questions 
affecting the Commission and not to any of the major differ- 
ences between the House and Senate. 

The House conferees regard the temporary deadlock as 
serious but they do not go so far as to say that an agreement 
will not be reached. 

“We are right up against it,” was the way one of the 
House conferees referred to the situation. 

After the conferees on the railroad bill had adjourned, Jan- 
uary 21, Senator Cummins, discussing the situation, said no 
agreement had been reached, but that he hoped, without having 
anything on which to base such a hope, that the conferees 
would finally get together. The rate-making section and labor 
provisions of the Senate bill had been under discussion. 

Senator Cummins said the Senate conferees had decided to 
yield on the Smith amendment, under which carriers would have 
to get permission from the Commission to file applications for 
increased rates. This was one of the matters discussed with 
the legislative committee of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and it was understood that the Commission let it be known 
that it was not particularly anxious for the amendment to go 
through. The House conferees were opposed to the amendment. 

A statement made by Director-General Hines to the effect 
that, while it would be unfortunate, it would not be disastrous 
if the roads were returned without legislation, was called to 
the attention of Senator Cummins. He said he did not regard 
it as absolutely necessary that there be legislation by March 1, 
adding that the roads could get along for a short time without 
any legislation. He did not favor the idea of temporary legis- 
lation, on the ground that if temporary legislation were put 
through there probably never would be any permanent legisla- 
tion. 

The conferees were as far apart as ever on the rate-making 
and labor sections of the Senate amendment January 21. De- 
tails of these sections were not even discussed, the question 
being whether an agreement could be reached on the under- 
lying principles. 

There has been talk that the conferees would go back to 
their respective houses for instructions, but until some sort of 
agreement has been reached this will not be done, unless a 
report of absolute disagreement were to be made—and that 
would mean no legislation. 

Senator Cummins said the question of giving the Commis- 
sion control over minimum joint rail-and-water rates was dis- 
cussed with the representatives of the Commission, but no final 
decision had been reached. He also expressed the opinion that 
the Esch bill would not meet the need of the railroads after 
return to private operation. He said he would not vote for a 
rule of rate-making prescribing a minimum percentage of return 
unless provision was made for division of excess earnings. 

Senator Cummins said January 22 that it was his opinion 
that an agreement on the labor provisions would not be reached 
by the conferees until the matter had been submitted to the 
House for a vote. This means that the conferees have prac- 
tically agreed that they cannot settle their differences over 
the anti-strike and other labor provisions in the Senate bill. 

A report that the conferees were approaching a compromise 
on the rate-making section was denied by Representative Esch 
and Senator Cummins. Mr. Esch said the House conferees 
were opposed as much as ever to federal incorporation, com- 
pulsory consolidation, and the rate-making and labor provisions 
of the Senate measure. 

The Railroad Committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on January 23 filed with the conferees a memoran- 
dum, urging that railroad legislation give the Commission power 
to suspend the effective date of proposed intrastate rates when 
the Commission is satisfied, by informal nearing, that such rates 
would unduly affect interstate commerce. The committee 
pointed out that if it was desired to vest in the Commission 
power to regulate effectively intrastate rates where those rates 
affect interstate commerce, the power to suspend intrastate 
rates must be given to the Commission. The memorandum is 
signed by George A. Post, Harry A. Wheeler and Emory R. 
Johnson, who composed the executive committee on the railroad 
legislative referendum taken by the Chamber. 

The conferees resumed discussion of the rate making sec- 
tion January 23, but there were no indications that a compromise 
would be effected. 


ADDRESS BY COMMISSIONER CLARK 


“T am one of those who are glad that private ownership 
and operation (of the railroads) under government regulation 
are to be resumed,” said Commissioner Clark, in an address 
before the Philadelphia Traffic Club at its twelfth annual meet- 
ing, January 19. “I should regard government ownership and 
operation of our railroads as unfortunate and as fraught with 
danger under our form of government. 

“With the termination of the present federal control, private 
ownership and operation will enter upon its last trial in this 
country. If it fails, government ownership will inevitably 
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follow. If it fails it will in large part be due to the fact that 
the public and the patrons of the roads withhold the assistance 
that they can and should accord.” 

Commissioner Clark said the transportation situation could 
be improved by co-operation among the mine operators, the 
dealer, and the public in getting the winter’s supply of coal 
in during the summer months and through a common owiuer- 
ship of refrigerator cars. 

“One of the biggest of our problems and one that calls for 
thought and action on the highest and biggest plane, is the 
railroad problem,” said Commissioner Clark. “We have many 
men of broad vision and far-reaching imagination, but it is 
neither derogatory of them nor extravagant to say that none 
of them had the conception of the resources of our country and 
the possibilities of production therein that, in the light of the 
accomplishments of the past five years, he now has. 

“I have said that the railroad problem is one of the biggest 
of our problems. Some say it is our most intricate problem, and 
some say that it is so intricate as to be hopeless. I concede, 
of course, that the problem is full of intricacies but, looking 
at it broadly, it seems to me that there are certain features that 
can be easily comprehended, and that, when comprehended 
aright, solve the big problem and relegate the intricacies largely 
to the category of details which may be entrusted to those 
who are charged with administration, supervision, and regulation. 

“As transportation is the very life blood of national safety, 
of economic growth, of industrial and agricultural development, 
and of commercial success at home and in the markets of the 
world, I start with the proposition that we must have trans- 
portation agencies that are separately and in the aggregate as 
big and efficient as present conditions plus the expansion and 
growth of the immediate future demand. 

“Our railroads, admittedly the best and most efficient in 
the world, are not adequate or equal to that demand. 

“Inasmuch as we must have transportation agencies that are 
sufficient and efficient, it follows that if they are not, or can not 
be, provided under private ownership, they must be provided 
by the government. 


“Private capital and enterprise will not provide the trans- 
portation agencies we need and must have, unless private capi- 
tal invested therein can find a reasonable reward. 


“The interest on capital necessary to provide transporta- 
tion agencies, as well as the cost of maintaining and operating 
them, must be paid by the users of those agencies, or in whole 
or in part from the public treasury. It is, therefore, in the 
public interest, as well as to the interests of those who pay 
transportation tolls, that our transportation agencies shall fur- 
nish efficient service at the lowest cost commensurate with 
that service and a fair reward to those who provide it. 


“Inasmuch as the public must pay for the capital invested 
in transportation facilities, the public is interested in having 
those facilities employed in the most effective and economical 
way. It has a right to demand that the carriers, to the ex- 
tent of their ability, shall develop and maintain that kind of use 
of the facilities. It has also the duty to assist in that develop- 
ment and maintenance by arranging its demands for and use 
of the facilities with a recognition of the rights of the car- 
riers, the public, and others who wish to secure transportation. 

“The interest upon the purchase price of a freight car 
works while the freight car lies idle. If the carriers were to 
have tracks, terminals and equipment sufficient to meet at 
any time the maximum demand that might be made upon then, 
it is certain that large portions of those facilities would lie 
idle a substantial part of each year, and often for the major 
part of each year or for several consecutive years. The in- 
terest on the investment and depreciation of the facilities, never- 
theless, would accrue, day by day and year by year, with no 
holidays or vacations, and with no regard for the 8-hour day. 

“It behooves us, then, to devise and carry out plans that 
will provide the needed transportation with the least investment 
and the highest efficiency in the use of the facilities. 


“During the summer months of each year, our railroads 
have thousands of idle coal cars and hundreds of idle locomo- 
tives. The operators of coal mines are unable to market the 
coal that they could mine and must close down a large part of 
the time. Their employes are thrown into enforced idleness, 
with all of its attendant evils, and the organizations necessary 
to proper operation of the mines become seriously impaired. 
With the approach of cold weather comes a feverish demand 
for coal and this is shortly and generally followed by a car 
shortage. All recollection of the idleness among miners and of 
coal cars during the summer fades away and manufacturers, 
public utilities, domestic users and state institutions call loudly 
for cars and more cars. Not infrequently great inconvenience, 
loss, extra expense and suffering result. 

“Why is it not logical to avoid this by providing a much 
greater part of the winter’s needs in the summer months? The 
railroads can transport coal at less cost in the summer than in 
cold weather and have in the summer an abundance of cars 
and power. They can, therefore, afford to haul coal at a lower 
rate in the summer. It is not unlikely that the coal operator 
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can produce coal more cheaply in warm weather. At any event 
it is to his interest to keep his mine in operation as regularly 
as possible and to thus maintain his organization. It is clearly 
in the interest of the general good to keep the men who mine 
the coal more regularly employed. Why, then, should not the 
coal producer, and the coal dealer who can obviously handle the 
coal more cheaply in warm weather, sell coal at a lower price 
during the summer months? 

“If the coal dealer sells at a lower price and the railroad 
transports at a lower rate from say April 1 to September 15 
each year, why should the consumer not be glad to take ad- 
yantage of that opportunity to provide a substantial part of 
his winter’s supply during that period? The reduction in price 
and freight would largely, at least, compensate him for the in- 
yestment and the extra expense of providing storage, and he 
would avoid the risk, trouble, anxiety and annoyance of short- 
age or impending shortage in the winter. The railroads, the 
operators, the dealers and the consumers would have made a 
large contribution to the general welfare and none of them 
would have made a serious or undue sacrifice. If this plan 
could be fairly tried for five years I believe that it would be a 
success and that no one would wish to abandon it. 

“The statement that bituminous coal can not safely be 
stored for a few months is effectively answered, and disproved, 
by pointing to the fact that millions of tons of it are trans- 
ported each summer via the Great Lakes.and distributed from 
enormous storage docks at west bank Lake Michigan ports and 
at the head of the lakes. 

“A constantly and rapidly increasing part of the traffic of 
our country demands the use of refrigerator cars. The crops 
upon which important sections rely must be moved in refrig- 
erators and must move within a few weeks. Why should we 
not have, under a common ownership, administered by a joint 
or common agency, a mobile supply of refrigerator cars that 
would insure an adequate supply at the various seasons of the 
year to the several sections where they are needed, and that 
could thus be employed practically all of the time? 


“TI repeat, gentlemen, that the country’s welfare demands 
adequate and efficient transportation. The public must, and I 
believe is willing to, pay reasonably for that kind of service. 
In many particulars the railroad is largely at the mercy of those 
who employ it. In other particulars the shippers are largely 
at the mercy of the railroads. The railroads and their patrons 
have interests that are in many ways in common. Disregard 
of this fact and action or expression based on pure selfishness 
have done much to create and promote misunderstanding and 
friction, both of which could be avoided if each would have in 
mind the rights and interests of the other and endeavor to pro- 
mote and foster their common interests. The railroad must 
have the good will of the public that it serves if it is to 
attain the highest measure of success.- The best way to secure 
and hold that good will is to deal frankly and openly with the 
public, taking it into confidence, as it were, and appeal to its 
sense of reason and fair play. There must be less of long-range 
fring back and forth and more of conferences around the peace 
table. The dark days of war have shown us a splendid spirit on 
part of the shippers generally. They responded cheerfully to re- 
quests that they load cars to capacity, that they promptly load and 
unload cars used by them and that they accept delivery of freight 
at places other than, and less convenient to them, than the usual 
places. It is true that we were all spurred on then by the de- 
termination to win the war and a realization of the commanding 
part our railroads must play in that effort. 


“T accord full credit to each and everyone who contributed 
in personal service, money, effort or patriotic words and thoughts 
to the winning of the war and the saving of the institutions 
upon which our government is founded and which are so dear 
to all true Americans. But if we can unite our wills and our 
determination, and marshal our best thoughts and efforts, to 
save the country in time of war, why can we not likewise unite 
our wills and marshal our efforts to save the country in time of 
peace, whether the danger be from insidious teachings of enmity 
to government, or from evil economic or industrial influences 
that, because of lethargy, indolence or indifference on our part, 
cause irreparable rust and decay? 

“Gentlemen, I enter my subscription to the fund of common 
g00d from earnest and helpful cooperative effort, and I solicit 
your contributions.” — 


THORNE ANSWERS HINES 


Clifford Thorne, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the National Shippers’ Conference, has submitted to Senator 
Cummins and Representative Esch the following reply to the 
address made by Director-General Hines in New York, Janu- 
ary 7: 

“Recent remarks by the Director-General of Railroads have 
led some people to the conclusion that it is necessary to remake 
the whole transportation structure of the country. We do not 
believe this is correct. In an address in New York City on 
January 7, 1920, Mr. Walker D. Hines summarized his conclu- 
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sions as to the proper solution of the railroad problem now 
confronting us. 

“We are in entire accord with Mr. Hines as to the necessity 
for the adequate protection of our railroads during the present 
transition period. However, we take serious exception to the 
other proposition urged by the Director-General, which is at the 
basis of his conclusion that we must make some drastic changes 
in our methods of dealing with the railroad situation which 
existed prior to federal operation. 

“Mr. Hines attempted to give the impression that our rail- 
road system was a failure under private operation subject to 
the regulatory system in existence prior to the war. In support 
of this theory he cited the testimony of certain railroad wit- 
nesses in some advance rate cases in 1917, to the effect that the 
continuous increases in the costs of labor and materials without 
adequate advances in rates, had caused, among other things: A 
curtailment of maintenance expenses; a decrease in the net 
operating income; a reduction in surplus with the consequent 
effect upon the credit of the carriers. These are his exact 
words. 

This idea—the failure of the system prevailing prior to the 
war—permeates the entire thought of the Director-General and 
lies at the very foundation of his concluding remarks in New 
York City, as follows: 


Let us not forget that conditions of this character were the out- 
growth of the imperfect system of management and regulation which 
existed at that time, and let us take the lesson to heart in consider- 
ing whether there must not be a fundamental reconstruction of the 
scheme of management and regulation if any of the useful features 
of private control are to be established with any reasonable hope of 
their being permanently successful. 


“Bearing in mind Mr. Hines’ charges as to: (1) the de- 
cline in maintenance expenditures, (2) the decline in net oper- 
ating income and (3) the credit of the railroads under private 
operation prior to the war, let us examine the record as it then 
stood. 

“We had approximately thirty years of public supervision 
and regulation when the railroads were taken over by the gov- 
ernment, January 1, 1918. Let us review briefly the condition 
of railroad maintenance expenditures, earnings and credit during 
that period. 

“I wish to direct your attention to a subsequent page marked 
Exhibit A. This shows the expenditures for maintenance of 
way and structures, and the maintenance of equipment of Amer- 
ican railroads as a whole, from 1890 to 1917, inclusive. 


“Taking the first year as a base figure, we find that during 
the five-year period ending in 1896, the total maintenance ex- 
penditures of American railroads increased a trifle over 5 per 
cent; during the next five years they increased over 30 per cent 
compared to the base figure stated; during the next five years 
they increased over 102 per cent; during the five years ending 
1911 they were 174 per cent greater; and during the five years 
ending in 1916 they were 244 per cent greater. During the cal- 
endar year 1916 they were 293 per cent greater. In 1917 the 
total maintenance expenditures of American roalroads were 
more than 300 per cent greater than during the year named. 
During this period the mileage of our railroads had increased 
greatly as shown on Exhibit B, and the value of the dollar had 
declined. But in spite of these factors, the increase during 
recent years has been very remarkable. In this review it will 
be noted that there has been a constant, steady increase (instead 
a decline as Mr. Hines stated) in maintenance allowances up 
to the time of federal operation. During the year 1917 the main- 
tenance allowances of our railroads were more than one hun- 
dred million dollars greater than during any other year in their 
history prior to 1916. 


“The earnings, expenses, taxes, earnings per mile of line, 
net income and book cost of American railroads as a whole, 
during the period from 1891 to 1917, inclusive, is shown on 
Exhibit B, given at the close of this communication. This is 
taken from an annual report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and is compiled from the sworn reports of the rail- 
roads themselves. The original table gave estimated figures 
for 1917. We have added the actual figures subsequently re- 
ported by the Commission. 


“This document discloses the fact that during the years 
1916 and 1917, the last two years of private operation under 
our system of government regulation, the income of American 
railroads, above all operating expenses, and all taxes, exceeded 
the income of any other two-year period since the records have 
been kept, by more than four hundred million dollars. 

“The three years ending with 1917, which was used by our 
government as a test period for determining the standard re- 
turn guaranteed during the war, was the most prosperous three- 
year period in the history of American railroads. The state- 
ment contained in Mr. Hines’ address was that the net income 
of our railroads had been declining; but, as a matter of fact, 
we find that their gross income, their net income and their 
net income per mile of line, during those years, exceeded 
that of any other three-year period since the steam engine was 
invented. 

“Some sweeping charges have been made as to the condi- 
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tion of railroad credit. It has been contended that commission 
regulation seriously impaired the ability of our railroads to 
obtain the necessary funds for the improvement of their prop- 
erties. 

“In 1917 it was disclosed in the railroads’ own exhibits 
offered in evidence before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that the railroads in the Eastern District alone had an unap- 
propriated surplus from the earnings of that single year—over 
and above all maintenance amd other operating expenses, over 
and above all taxes, all interest and all dividend payments— 
amounting to approximately one hundred million dollars. The 
same was true in 1916. 

“But in spite of this fact it is broadly stated that railroad 
credit has declined. These claims are based chiefly upon the 
interest rates that railroads have had to pay in recent years 
compared to earlier years. If I have to pay a higher interest 
charge than do you, it does indicate that my credit is poorer 
than yours. But if I have to pay today a higher interest rate 
than I had to pay ten years ago, that is no indication whatso- 
ever that my credit has become impaired. We must at the 
same time consider what other people had to pay ten years ago, 
and what they have to pay today. In other words, the general 
financial situation may have completely changed during that 
period. 

“In 1917 we employed a bond expert who had served two 
prominent firms in New York City, a former intstructor in Yale 
University, Mr. John Pease Norton, to make an analysis over an 
extended period of time of railroad credit, by a comparison of 
interest charges paid by railway companies with those paid by 
our largest cities and by the four leading nations of the world 
at that time—the United States, England, France and Germany. 
This analysis demonstrated that the interest charges which these 
governments had to pay, and the interest rates which the twenty 


leading cities of the United States had to pay, had gone up at 


a greater rate of increase than had the interest charges which 
the railroads were forced to pay in order to secure capital. 
This conclusively proved that railway credit as a whole had not 
been impaired, but had actually improved. 

“The fact that railway credit as a whole was better than 
that of other industries was confirmed by the testimony of the 
leading witnesses for the railroads themselves in the advance 
rate cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The last investigation of railroad credit made by the In- 
terstate Commirce Commission was in 1917, the year immedi- 
ately preceding the taking over of American railroads by our 
government. During that trial one of the leading witnesses for 
the railroads on this subject of credit was Mr. Oldham of Bos- 
ton. He testified on cross-examination as follows: 

Mr. Oldham: * * * in normal times I should say the credit 
of all those roads is such that they could borrow considerable 


amounts of money. 
Mr. Thorne: At rates as low or lower than other industries gen- 


erally? 

Mr. Oldham: Why, certainly. 
than industrial concerns. That is perfectly true. 
admits of any argument. 

Mr. Thorne: That is all. 


“Mr. Rea, the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, tes- 
tified on behalf of that system. On cross-examination he could 
not name one company in any line of business that was able to 
borrow money at a better rate than was the Pennsylvania. 

“Mr. Robert F. Maddox, an expert offered by the bankers 
in support of the claims of the railroads, introduced a statement 
showing the yield on the securities of twenty representative 
railroads and ten industrials. On cross-examination he admit- 
ted that the list of railroads was representative, including both 
strong and weak roads. He further admitted, however, that he 
had left out all weax industrials, and that those he used were 
the stronger companies, the majority of them being aided by 
the war by reason of their manufacture of munitions and war 
supplies. He further testified that these yields fairly repre- 
sented the credit of the companies; and finally stated that his 
own exhibit proved the credit of the railroads for every year 
during the preceding fifteen years, down to that time, had been 
better than that of the industrials. 

“Mr. Paul Warburg, of Kuhn-Loeb & Company of New 
York City, was asked to name any companies in any line of 
business able to borrow money at better rates than the railroads 
paid, and he plead ignorance of practically the entire subject 
during that year in which he was testifying—1917. He could 
not name one instance where a railroad was compelled to pay 
a higher rate for money than an industrial. 

“During the ten year ending with 1917 our railroads se- 
cured and put into their properties more than five billions of 
dollars, making an added investment of over five hundred mil- 
lions per year. 

“It is very easy to deal in glittering generalizations; and 
when a man in the financial world makes an impressive asser- 
tion, we are tempted to accept it without the support of concrete 
facts. 

“No one can deny that at the present time and during the 
past year it has been necessary to pay very high rates of in- 
terest for new money. This is not peculiar to the railroad 
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industry, nor is it any evidence that their credit is good or baq 
Precisely the same thing is true of practically every other grea; 
industry in the United States. Every man in active business 
will concede that fact. The records of the sales of securities 
demonstrate it conclusively. 

“No one can deny that the net earnings of our railroads 
have declined since January 1, 1918, when federal operation 
commenced. The amount of that decline has been grossly ang 
unpardonably exaggerated by those who should know the facts 

“During the war extraordinary conditions prevailed. Since 
January 1, 1918, there has been an increase in railroad wages 
alone which aggregated more than one billion dollars. 

“The statistical reports of our railroads, according to Mr 
Hines himself, show that if the rate advances effective June 25, 
1918, had been in effect during the entire period from January |, 
1918, down to October 31, 1919, the net income of our railroads 
would have exceeded their standard return guaranteed by the 
government by more than $14,000,000. In that connection please 
remember that the standard return guaranteed the railroads 
was the average of the three most prosperous years in their 
whole history, when we were profiting because of the European 
war, without carrying the burden of being an active participant 
therein. 

“It is true that some of the railroads have piled up deficits, 
while others have prospered during this trying time. Again, 
that is not peculiar to the railroad industry. Take one other 
great industry as an example. Some oil companies have been 
making large profits, and yet the reports of Doctor Manning, 
of the Bureau of Mines, shows that in September, 1919, prac. 
tically 20 per cent of the refineries in the Mid-continent field 
(the greatest oil field on the continent) were closed down. 

“During this transition period when American industry jis 
still feeling the after-effects of the war, when we are trying to 
readjust our affairs, to reestablish business enterprises which 
were supplanted by the vast war activities of this and other 
nations, during this period of change and readjustment, the 
shippers of the United States are practically united in support 
of the policy of protecting railroad earnings by a continuance 
of the standard return guaranteed during the war for a reason 
able period of six months or even a year if that be necessary, 
and by government loans if that be deemed wise. 

“After the armistice was signed business was paralyzed for 
a time. Today we are still passing through a transition period. 
Impending strikes, upheavals in governments and industries, 
have unsettled conditions. It is just to base conclusions upon 
the situation prevailing during the war, or immediately there 
after. Commencing with the month of July, 1919, a reaction 
has set in. Concerning this period I call attention to a state 
ment recently issued by the Director-General of Railroads which 
is attached hereto marked Exhibit C. In the manner in which 
the Railroad Administration keeps its accounts our railroads 
earned a surplus over and above the government guaranty for 
July, August, September and October. There was a change at 
the end of the year because of the coal strike, as that affected 
a very large volume of traffic. The four months mentioned are 
generally above the average of the year. If we compare them 
with the same months of the three-year test period, an increase 
of two and two-tenths per cent in freight rates would have pro 
duced a total average net income equal to the most prosperous 
three-year period in the history of our railroads. 

“We believe that the restoration of the railroads to their 
owners will result in the adoption of many economies. The 
cost of supplies will undoubtedly tend to recede from their pres: 
ent high level in the near future. If the railroads can prove 
they need rate advances the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will grant them. The Commission has acted wisely in the past. 

“In the light of these facts, we claim that we can safely 
trust our railroads to substantially the same regulatory system 
which has prevailed in the past. That is the basic reason for 
our statement that the wisest policy to adopt at the present 
times is to restore the powers of the courts and commissions 
as they existed prior to the war, after making suitable provision 
for the protection of railroad earnings during the present transl 


_tion era, and the loaning of necessary capital to our railway 


companies, at a reasonable rate of interest, for an extended 
period of time. 

“The regulatory system existing prior to the war was éff: 
cient. Under that system the private .operation of Americal 
railroads was successful. Under that system we built the great 
est transportation facility on the face of the earth. 

“These are the reasons why we believe Congress can safely 
restore the railroads to the regulatory system at is existed prio 
to the war, without any drastic, fundamental, revolutionary 
changes.” 


The second and last installment of Docket No. 2 of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee is printed i 
The Traffic Bulletin this week. 


You will get it quicker in The Daily Traffic World. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The memorandum (mentioned in The Traffic World of Jan- 
uary 17) filed with the House and Senate conferees on the rail- 
road bill, January 16, by the executive committee of the National 
Transportation Conference, which was called together by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, follows: 

“The executive committee of the National Transportation 
Conference begs leave to call to the attention of the conference 
committee now considering the bills passed by the Senate and 
the House for the regulation of the railroads certain points which 
are deemed to be of vital necessity: 

“1. The enactment of a statutory rule of rate-making for 
the guidance of the Interstate Commerce Commission is urged as 
a measure of prime importance, which must be adopted to bring 
about the re-establishment of railroad credit and to insure its 
maintenance upon a stable basis. It is the judgment of the com- 
mittee that this necessary rule of rate-making should include the 
following provisions: 


a. A general rule similar in language to the rule contained in 
Section 6 of the Senate bill now in conference, or to the rule that was 
embodied in the House bill as it came from the committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce of the House. The substance of such a 
rule is that the statute shall direct the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish or authorize rates and fares that will yield a fair 
return upon the value of the property used or held for the service of 
transportation. . 

b. The rule of rate making should provide for the establishment 
of rates and fares designed to yield not less than a stated minimum 
return upon the aggregate fair value of the property of the railroads 
devoted to the public service. The National Transportation Confer- 
ence, after careful consideration of this question, reached the con- 
clusion that the future revenues of the railroads must, in the aggre- 
gate, be sufficient to yield a net réturn of not less than 6 per cent 
per annum upon the aggregate fair value of the property of the rail- 
roads devoted to the public service in each of the several sections 
into which the country may be divided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate making purposes. The executive committee of 
the transportation conference would now urge upon _ the 
conference committee of the Senate and House that 
the rule of rate making which may _ be_ adopted _ shall, 
if possible, provide for a minimum return of not less 
than 6 per cent per annum upon the fair value of railroad property 
aggregated by appropriate traffic sections of the country. The Sen- 
ate bill has provided in its rule of rate making for ‘‘a net operating 
income equal, as nearly as may be, to 5% per centum upon the 
aggregate value of railroad property.’”’ The executive committee of 
the National Transportation Conference is firmly convinced that 
under existing condition of 54%% is not an adequate return; but if it be 
impossible for the conference committee to revise this 5% per cent 
upward, we strongly urge that at the very least the phrasing of the 
Senate bill he changed from ‘fas enarly as may be 5% per cent’ to 
“not less than 5% per cent.” 

If legislation for the future regulation of the railroads is suc- 
cessful in accomplishing its purpose, railroad credit must be reestab- 
lished and must be stabilized. A rule of rate making limiting net 
railway operating income to a maximum of only 5% per cent upon 
the aggregate value of the railroads would not enable the. railroad 
companies to secure capital. Private ownership and operation of the 
railroads would inevitably be a failure. 

ce. The well-known facts as to the wide differences in the earn- 
ing capacities of the several railroad companies and systems must 
necessarily be taken into account in the formulation of any rule of 
rate making. Rates sufficient to yield a fair average return upon the 
aggregate value of all railroad properties will afford the more pros- 
perous railroads revenues in excess of their needs and larger than 
the public should be called upon to provide. It is therefore neces- 
sary, in order to establish rates which shall, for the country as a 
whole, be reasonable, to require companies receiving from a basis of 
rates so established, earnings in excess of a reasonable minimum 
stipulated by statute, to turn over to public authority a part of such 
excess earnings to be used by the public for the more certain stabil- 
ization of railroad credit, and for the larger development of trans- 
portation facilities. 

The Senate bill provides for the division of excess earnings be- 
tween the carriers and the public by stipulating that of the excess 
above 6 per cent, one-half of the first 1 per cent shall be placed in a 
reserve fund maintained by the carrier, and one-half shall be con- 
tributed to a general railroad contingent fund, and that of the excess 
above 7 per cent one-fourth shall be placed in the carrier’s reserve 
fund-and three-fourths shall be paid into the general railroad con- 
tingent fund. When the reserve of any carrier equals 5 per cent of 
the value of its property, the carrier may retain one-third of its 
income above 6 per cent, and shall turn over the remaining two-thirds 
to the general railroad contingent fund. 

_ It is the judgment of the executive committee of the transporta- 
tion conference that the Senate bill provides for taking such a large 
share of the excesS earnings of railroad companies as to run the risk 
of lessening private enterprise and initiative. The incentives for 
economy must not be taken away from railroad companies. If this 
were done the public would lose a great benefit resulting from private 
ownership and operation of the railroads. The National Transporta- 
tion Conference recommended that one-half of the earnings in 
excess of 6 per cent of individual companies should be retained until 
the company contingent fund reached 6 per cent of the value of the 
company’s property. Up to this point one-half of the excess earnings, 
and beyond this point, two-thirds of the excess earnings, were by 
the plant of the transportation conference to be turned over to a 
general contingent fund which was to be used for the stabilization 
oi railroad revenues and credit.’ Under this plan the railroads having 
income in excess of 6 per cent would derive more benefit from their 
excess earnings than they would derive were the division of excess 
- rnings to be made in accordance with the provisions of the Senate 

iil, 

If it is not practicable for the conference committee to adopt 
without change the rule of the transportation conference as regards 
excess earnings, it is recommended that provision be made for the 
division of all earnings above 6 per cent equally between the carrier 
and the general railroad contingent fund administered by government 
authority. It _is suggested that, as a compromise, a 50-50 rule of 
division be adopted. Such a division of excess earnings would not 
discourage individual incentive and private initiative, nor would it 
allow even the most prosperous companies to retain incomes which 
the public might consider exorbitant—so excessive as to cause the 
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authorities responsible for the regulation and establishing of rates 
to hesitate to provide rates and revenues adequate to the needs of 
the less prosperous carriers. 


“The Senate bill provides for the establishment of a trans- 
portation board and the House bill does not. The National Trans- 
portation Conference early in its deliberations became convinced 
that a federal transportation board should be created to per- 
form the many executive functions that must be exercised in 
administering the legislation for the future regulation of rail- 
roads. 

“The conference thought that it would be wise not to take 
from’ the Interstate Commerce Commission any of the tasks it 
now performs, although some of them are executive in nature. 
The Commission has developed the organization for performing 
the work it is now doing without drawing heavily upon the time 
and energy of individual commissioners for the supervision of 
its executive bureaus. The great task of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the regulation and, for the future,:the estab- 
lishment and adjustment of railroad rates and fares. This is a 
semi-judicial task for which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by organization and training is especially fitted. The future con- 
trol of railroad rates by the Commission will be more complete 
than past regulation has been. In the judgment of the Trans- 
portation Conference it will be unwise to add largely to the duties 
and responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
imposing upon it the obligation to carry out the provisions of the 
proposed legislation for the administrative regulation of rail- 
roads. The new duties are so large and of such an exacting 
nature that a new agency should be created for the performance 
of the new duties. There should be no conflict of jurisdiction as 
between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Trans- 
portation Board. Neither body should be subordinate to the 
other, each should have its definitely defined duties and responsi- 
bilities, and act with complete independence and authority.” 

The members of the executive committee of the National 
Transportation Conference signing the memorandum are: George 
A. Post, chairman; Harry A. Wheeler, Emory R. Johnson, Alex- 
ander W. Smith, Daniell Willard, W. W. Salmon, Edward J. 
Frost, Frederick J. Koster, Walter S. Dickey, Paul M. Warburg. 


WALTER ANSWERS SHIPPERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Luther M. Walter, of counsel for the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, has submitted to Senator Cum- 
mins and Representative Esch the following reply to the me- 
morial of the National Shippers’ Conference: 


“Many of the organizations represented, and named on pages 
2 to 6 of the memorial, did not authorize their representatives 
who attended the conference to take any action on any specific 
proposition. Many of the persons present at the conference did 
not vote affirmatively on the report of the committee. Only one 
phase of the report of the committee was discussed in any way 
before the conference, and that related to Section 6 of the Cum- 
mins bill. A number of organizations voted against the legisla- 
tive committee’s report (2) which opposes a fixed rate of return. 


“The memorial asserts: ‘The Cummins bill creates the 
equivalent of a government guaranty of 5% or 6 per cent to the 
railway companies upon the aggregate value of their properties.’ 
There is no such guaranty in the Cummins bill. Section 6 simply 
provides a standard of what is to be regarded as a reasonable 
rate of return, namely, 5% per cent (at the discretion of the 
Commission, an additional % of 1 per cent may be added to be 
invested in the properties) on the aggregate value of the railroads 
in a rate group. If the rates which are established or modified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission do not produce a net 
operating income of 5% per cent upon the combined value of the 
railroads in a rate group, the Government does not make up the 
deficit. The government guarantees nothing. The Cummins bill 
simply advises the Interstate Commerce Commission as to what 
is a reasonable level of rates in any rate group. 


“The memorial complains of the valuation upon which the 
5% per cent may be computed. That valuation will be deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is no 
basis for the assertion in the memorial that ‘it is proposed that 
we shall guarantee the railroad security holders a 5% or 6 per 
cent return upon such values’ (cost of reproduction, including 
development cost and going value). There is no guaranty to 
any security holder of any return upon securities owned. The 
Cummins bill does not deal with securities. It makes no guar- 
anty nor does it directly or indirectly authorize a return on the 


= cost of reproduction, including development cost or going 
value.’ 


“It is asserted that 514 per cent ‘is a large return on securi- 
ties guaranteed by the United States Government.’ The last 
issue of bonds sold by the United States carries 43% per cent 
return and is exempt from important features of taxation. The 
memorial misrepresents the Cummins bill when it implies that 
the United States Government by the Cummins bill guarantees 
any return on railroad securities. 

“The memorial asserts: ‘It is proposed that we shall add 
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to the war time revenues of the railroads by more than $150,000,- 
000, and this is not to go into better cars and better engines and 
better roadbeds, but it is to go to the security holders, for it is 
an increase in the net over and above all expenses.’ Undoubt- 
edly the war time revenues of the railroads must be increased, 
else they cannot pay their operating expenses. Without addi- 
tional revenue they cannot buy cars, engines and improve road- 
beds. The carriers must have more and better cars, more and 
better engines, and must keep up their roadbeds. For this pur- 
pose the carriers must have more money. The increase in reve- 
nue is not to go to the security holders; it is to go to the cor- 
poration for corporate purposes. 

“The memorial asserts: ‘Guaranteed return of a fixed 
amount to any private industry, with limitations upon earnings 
over and above a definite figure, removes a powerful incentive 
for personal initiative.’ We answer, first: there is no guarantee 
of a fixed amount to any carrier; second: transportation is not a 
private industry, it is a public service. Under the Cummins bill 
there is the fullest incentive for personal initiative. If a rail- 
road company does not furnish satisfactory service to the public 
it will not get its share of the earnings. A division of excess 
earnings equally between the government and the carrier gives 
the carrier a sufficient share of every dollar of net to keep it 
active in an effort to secure increased earnings and to be eco- 
nomical in operation. 

“The memorial opposes that portion of the Cummins bill 
which provides for the government sharing in excess earnings 
of any railroad company earning more than 6 per cent. During 
the first eleven months of 1919 the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company earned 146 per cent of its standard return, while in 
the same territory competing lines earned only a small portion 
of their standard return, as appears from the following table: 


Per cent Per cent 
OO RR 6 OS aicccsesaxecccesas 81 
Missouri Pacific ....ccccces 36 Southern Pacific .......... 92 
Great Northern ....ccccces 51 rr eer 96 
Northern Pacific.......cce. 62 


“The average of all railroads in Western territory for the 
same period was 74 per cent, and of all railroads in the United 
States was 61 per cent of the standard return. There must be 
an increase in freight rates in order to permit the railroads 
in Western Classification territory to earn sufficient revenues to 
furnish service to the public. A 10 per cent increase in freight 
rates in Western Classification territory will give the Union 
Pacific a net operating income of 181 per cent of its standard 
return. 

“Are Mr. Thorne and his associates in favor of allowing the 
Union Pacific to retain all these excessive earnings, which re- 
sult, not from the efficiency of the Union Pacific, but from a 
level of rates necessary to permit the Union Pacific’s compet- 
itors to perform their functions as common carriers? In the 
fifteen per cent rate case, Mr. Thorne most strongly objected 
to an increase in freight rates, because the larger portion of 
the increase would go to railroads that did not need an increase. 

“Effort has been made in many quarters to misrepresent 
section G of the Cummins bill. Many of its supporters believe 
it will tend to lessen rate litigation. If there be persons who 
want to keep the railroad question in a turmoil, they may be 
expected to oppose this section. In this connection, may I not 
call your attention to what Commissioner Clark stated in hear- 
ings before the House committee, page 2886: 


‘ 


I think it would be a simpler, I think it would avoid endless con- 
troversies, and would put an end to interminable discussion and argue 
ment, if the law laid down the standard which it recognized as reason- 
able, just as the law lays down the recognized standard of interest 
rates in the various states. 


“Further, on page 2887, Commissioner Clark said: 


If there is to be a standard it ought to he fixed by the legislature 
and not left to an administrative tribunal, because the standard fixed 
by the legislature would control the tribunal. It would control all the 
parties and be the same thing for all carriers, and for all shippers. 
Whereas, if left to the administrative tribunal to determine what the 
standard should be, it might vary from year to year; it might vary 
as to different sections, and it would be a difficult matter to explain 
satisfactorily all of the considerations which led to a conclusion dif- 
ferent in one instance from another as to what the standard should 
be. So I had in mind that the question would be greatly simplified 
for everybody and that endless controversies would be averted and 
contention be brought to a conclusion if Congress were to lay down 
in the act, as a rule of law for the administrative tribunal, the stand- 
= _—— it is to measure the general level of reasonable and 
ust rates. 


“In the light of the present-day conditions, I believe the 
best interests of shipper, railroad owner and the public will be 
best served by the conference accepting legislation providing 
for a definite fixed percentage level of revenue, with the carrier 
and the government sharing equally in earnings of individual 
carriers in excess of 6 per cent upon the fair value of the prop 
erty of the carrier devoted to public use.” 


While traffic conditions are so uncertain, The Daily 
Traffic World is a necessity to “big business.” 
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URGING LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Burea 


Resolutions adopted by the House and Senate of the Kan- 
sas state legislature opposing further postponement of the re- 
turn of the roads to private control were submitted in th< 
Senate, January 20, by Senator Curtis of that state. The reso- 
lutions set forth that efforts were being made to extend the 
period of federal control beyond March 1. 


Senator Phipps of Colorado submitted to the Senate a tele. 
gram from the Colorado Springs Clearing House Association 
in which that association urged agreement by conferees on 
railroad legislation. The telegram follows: 


In view definite date for return railroads to owners and important 
House and Senate conference to agree on bill to make return possible, 
we most earnestly urge upon you the support of liberal railroad legis- 
lation. Congress can and should instruct Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to so handle rate situation that railroad credit be satisfac- 
torily restored through adequate net earnings. Until net earning 
satisfactory under these instructions standard return should be con- 
tinued. We strongly favor legislation declaring strikes of transporta- 
tion workers on nation-wide basis, as has been threatened, con- 
spiracies and unlawful. We believe strikes in transportation which 
must imperil welfare and even lives of a helpless public are in viola- 
tion of the laws of fair play and must be prevented. We prefer 
absolute responsibility to be placed on Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to grant such rates as will make net operating revenues equal to 
standard return to gévernment guarantee and that Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be absolute over state commissions. All roads 
should enjoy same rates. Excess profits can _be taken care of by 
taxation. At least two members of Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be railroad men of proven ability and experience. 


SUPPORTS ANTI-STRIKE SECTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The common welfare of the American people demands un- 
interrupted transportation of passengers and freight in inter- 
state commerce, especially food, fuel and clothing,” said Rep- 
resentative McArthur, of Oregon, speaking in the House, 
January 17, in support of the anti-strike provisions of the 
Senate railroad bill. 

“A nation-wide railroad strike, if carried on for any con- 
siderable period, would cause untold misery, suffering and 
starvation, not to mention financial losses running in to the 
billions. Surely the government has a sovereign and inherent 
right to protect its people from the consequences of such a 
situation, and surely the great law-making power of the gov- 
ernment will hold the general welfare of all the people para- 
mount to the right of a minority of them to strike and apply 
the rule of force to the settlement of grievances that can be 
settled in a manner provided by law. 

“Objectors tell us that ‘Wall Street’ and ‘powerful financial 
interests’ are back of this anti-strike campaign. This is the 
usual last-ditch argument of demagogy—something by way of 
billingsgate to be flung when sound argument fails. If the 
issues were one in which organized labor and ‘powerful financial 
interest’ were alone concerned, these elements could fight each 
other to a finish and the public would look on complacently. 
The chief interest, however, in the pending legislation, is the 
public interest. The public is the great third party which pays 
the bills and bears the burdens of all our economic and industrial 
woes. Surely the public has a right to be heard in the enact- 
ment of this or any other legislation. 

“A decade ago our government was fighting to regulate or- 
ganized wealth—fighting to prevent organized plunderers from 
exploiting the nation. Today we are face to face with the ruth- 
less demands of organized labor whose lobbyists and henchmen 
swarm the Capitol in their efforts to secure special privileges 
and special immunities. They are not only opposing the meas- 
ure in conference, but they are clamoring for two years more of 
government operation of the railroads at the expense of the 
traveling public, the shippers, and the country generally, and 
for the especial benefit of the railroad employes. They are 
also clamoring for adoption of the Plumb plan, which would 
turn over the railroads, bag and baggage, to the brotherhoods 
and affiliated organizations, allowing the taxpayers the high 
privilege of putting up the deficits. These organizations today 
possess the power to inflict the awful conditions of a nation-wide 
strike upon this country. They are the most highly organized 
of all the trades; they have the funds to finance a big strike and 
the affiliations to make such a strike effective. They hold in 
their hands the power to bring a terrible calamity upon the 
American people as a weapon for enforcing their will. They 
hold the fortunes and very lives of millions of fellow citizens 
within their grasp. Are the American people content to have 
any class of citizens wield such a tremendous power over the 
public? Are the American people willing to countenance this 
gigantic monopoly? Are the American people willing to sub- 
ordinate their interests to the interests of the railroad men? 

“This House must answer these questions directly, couraze- 
ously and without shirking. It is for this House to say whether 
this government is to be a thing of worth—the embodiment of 
the highest hopes and aspirations of a majority of all the peo 
ple—or whether it is to be the decree of groups and factions. 
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It is for this House, speaking for all of the American people, 
to say whether we shall have government by law or govern- 
ment by men. It is for this House to say whether it believes 
in the government of our fathers or in government by force. 
It is for this House to determine whether Lincoln’s conception 
of government of, by, and for the people shall be discarded 
for government of, by, and for special interests.” 

Mr. McArthur said there was no question but that the 
Congress had the constitutional authority to enact anti-strike 
legislation to prevent interruption of interstate commerce. 

“The ‘involuntary-servitude’ talk is not likely to fool anyone 
who has read the section in question and who knows anything 
about strikes and strikers,” he said. “There is no merit in 
the bogus plea that this section of the proposed act violates 
section I of Article XIII of the Constitution of the United States.” 


DIVISION OF EXCESS EARNINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Quoting what Director-General Hines said in New York last 
week relative to appropriating in part to the public interest 
railroad profits clearly in excess of a fair return, the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, which is com- 
monly known as the Warfield organization, January 14 submit- 
ted to the House and Senate conferees a reply to the memoran- 
dum filed by T. De Witt Cuyler, chairman, and Alfred P. Thom, 
counsel, of the Association of Railway Executives. The reply 
is directed to the executives’ argument against division of ex- 
cess earnings. 

“The definite rule (referring to the principle of the War- 
field plan which is embodied in Section 6 of the Senate bill) is 
essential to the survival of the railroads,” it is stated in the 
reply. “The rule and regulation of excess earnings are essential 
in the public interest.” 

After quoting the Director-General’s statement on rates, the 
reply continues: 

“That rate increases are necessary is indisputable. There 
is, accordingly, an irreconcilable conflict between adequate rate 
levels assured through any formula whatsoever and unregulated 
excess earnings. A fair reduction of the question at issue to 
a concrete basis may be stated in these words: Shall the road 
referred to by Director-General Hines (Mr. Hines in his speech 
referred to a road which would earn this year over 140 per 
cent of the standard return) be forced to earn 200 per cent of 
its standard rental or as the only alternative shall the transpor- 
tation system as a whole be destroyed? 


“From the standpoint of the public there can be but one 
answer to that question. From the standpoint of the investor 
the answer is the same.” 

The statement made recently by the heads of a number of 
large life insurance companies in support of Section 6 is then 
quoted in the reply. 

“The untenable criticism of Section 6 expressed by Mr. 
Thom and Mr. Cuyler,” the reply says, “representing the views 
of one group of members of the Railway Executives’ Associ- 
ation, constitutes the most emphatic as well as the most elabo- 
rate and persistent attack upon features of the only definite 
rule of rate making which intensive study of the problem during 
the past year has produced. 

“Other criticism of the principles of that or of any rule of 
rate making sufficiently tangible to preserve the railway struc- 
ture from disintegration proceeds for the most part from the 
advocates of government ownership or from those whose tone 
is obviously hostile to the successful rehabilitation of the exist- 
ing systems or to their resumption freed from the old warfare 
with representatives of organized shippers. We are, accord- 
ingly, justified in accepting the criticism expressed by Messrs. 
Thom and Cuyler as the only surviving protest against any 
principle embodied in Section 6 which warrants refutation.” 

Mr. Thom and Mr. Cuyler, the Warfield organization says, 
‘now approve a fundamental of the rate-making principle of 
Section 6, to wit: a definite measure of return based upon a 
percentage on aggregate values in each rate group determined 
by public authority. This principle and the regulation of ex- 
cess earnings are approved not only by the owners of the large 
part of outstanding railroad securities who also constitute the 
potential investors in future issues, and by the Director-General 
of Railroads, but by Commissioner Edgar E. Clark, chairman, 
legislative committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and by Judge C. A. Prouty, the dean of the regulatory bodies of 
the United States. We mention the foregoing veterans in rate 
regulation because of their pre-eminent qualifications to speak 
as to the technical soundness of the process and because they 
include public officials who represent the two governmental 
agencies that deal with the railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the United States Railroad Administration. 

“Thus a definite percentage return on railway values in 
each rate district embodied in Section 6 has the approval of the 
group of railroad executives represented by Messrs. Cuyler and 
Thom. It is well known that the principle underlying the entire 
Section has the approval of the other group of executives whose 
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attitude was expressed with singular force by Mr. Daniel Wil- 
lard at a meeting of the Association of Railway Executives held 
on January 5. Having also the approval of experienced present 
and former members of the Commission, of the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, and of the majority of investors, we feel cer- 
tain that the conferees must be assured that the deliberate 
judgment of the Senate committee, sustained by the Senate, 
expressive of the only adequate rate-making provision before 
the conferees, is sound in principle and necessary to be retained 
as the basis for remedial legislation. 

“With Section 6 mutilated or eliminated there is discern- 
ible in the situation no effectual process by which the Commis- 
sion would be enabled to adjust rates or rate levels so as to 
avoid railway strangulation and eventual government owner- 
ship.” 

The criticism of the executives, or rather of Mr. Thom and 
Mr. Cuyler, that the purpose of Section 6 is to equalize as nearly 
as practicable the values, now inherently unequal, of railway 
systems, and that the Commission shall adjust rates, as far as 
practicable, so that the “net operating income of the several 
carriers shall bear the same relation to the value of their re- 
spective properties,” relates, the reply says, “a minor detail 
which might well be ignored as negligible in comparison with 
the fundamentals of Section 6 were it not made the basis of a 
running protest in the paper, merging and culminating in the 
authors’ objection to the regulation of excess earnings.” 

The reply goes on to say that “there is nothing clearly 
harmful” in the provisions referred to, continuing as follows: 

“The paper complains of the Senate bill because it does not 
perpetuate disparity in value and in ratio of return. The au- 
thors assert in effect that the prevailing discredited system of 
rate making which regards only the unit of service has become 
in some vague way a vested right, notwithstanding the com- 
merce clause, and is exempt from any checking test or process. 
According to our view there is nothing un-American or shocking 


in the exertion by Congress of its power to regulate commerce 


with the ultimate view to the earning by every necessary car- 
rier of a reasonable return and no more upon the fair value of 
its property. The whole purport of the paper herein reviewed 
is a protest against that ideal as ‘socialization,’ ‘subversive,’ and 
‘appalling to contemplate.’ ”’ 

The argument of Mr. Thom that the so-called “weak roads” 
would not benefit by the rule of rate-making provided for in 
Section 6, is answered by the statement that “the paper over- 
looks the fact that it approved at the outset as a rule of rate 
making a minimum percentage return on the aggregate values 
in a traffic group,” and that the same argument would apply to 
any percentage return. 

“The involved effort,” the reply proceeds, “to demonstrate 
that the weak lines will suffer most from the ‘restriction,’ lapses 
into an extended argument to demonstrate that the importance 
of the problem of the so-called ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ roads has 
been greatly overestimated from the standpoint of the public 
‘and does not justify the radical proposal to take away from 
some of the lines a part of their net earnings at lawful rates.’ 

“That assertion is the more amazing in view of the rate 
history of the past decade demonstrating that the Commission 
will not afford adequate relief to the average carrier when ap- 
propriate relief to that carrier would automatically expand the 
income of what the Commission has referred to as affluent com- 
petitors which require no relief. That situation is a matter of 
recorded rate history and not opinion. It should be common 
knowledge that the public would not tolerate a different con- 
clusion. A few roads might become the temporary recipients 
of excess earnings as a result of passing sympathy for the more 
necessitous, but the reaction would be prompt, disastrous and 
permanent. None should know it better than those executives 
who have been conspicuously unsuccessful in the past in their 
efforts to secure relief without a definite rule for rate making 
coupled with the regulation of excess earnings. Mr. Hine’s illus- 
tration of one railroad which would be enabled to earn a net 
operating income of 200 per cent of its standard return as a 
result of a 20 per cent increase in rates is conclusive. The sub- 
ject should be no longer debatable. 


“We cannot understand why, in order to assert their chief 
objection to the provisions of Section 6, it appears to be neces- 
sary to those opposing the provisions relating to the regulation 
of excess earnings to minimize the grave danger confronting a 
majority of the American railroads. The assertion is made in 
the paper that the danger of any carrier now doing a business 
in which any portion of the public has substantial interest, be- 
ing unable to continue its service, is most remote. In fact, no 
instance of such discontinuance of operation by a useful carrier 
has ever occurred so far as we are advised. 

“The authors of the paper in question do not seem to ap- 
preciate the difference between the dismantling of a railroad, 
a process which the state would prohibit as long as it pays 
operating expenses, and the slow absorption of investment and 
atrophy in service which would result from the unprotected 
status which they invite. The argument seems to be that it is 
more important to protect a few roads in the illusory hope of 
exorbitant revenue than to provide assurance to them of ade- 
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quate revenue accompanied by a fair chance of survival for the 
majority of roads. 

“We are-unable to discern in their suggestions any realiza- 
tion of the emergency or of the necessity for definite and effec- 
tive remedial legislation. Their expressed point of view is 
possible only to those who regard the situation from the stand- 
point of the small number of roads which, as pointed out by 
the Director-General of Railroads, are apparently able to sur- 
vive even under present conditions. 

“In point of fact, proposals are now current for the dis- 
mantling of approximately one thousand miles of railroad lo- 
cated principally in the state of Georgia.” 

The Warfielders say the memorandum filed by Mr. Thom 
shows that “the outhors of the paper are not sensible of the 
necessity for definitive remedial legislation so clearly recognized 
by the Senate committee and approved by the Senate. Their 
proposals are intangible and wholly literary. There appears to 
be nothing in them which could be translated into action or 
which would have any tendency to guide the Commission.” 

If the observations made in Mr. Thom’s memorandum, it is 
set forth, meet the situation, then all those who “have been 
laboring with the solution of the railroad problem with grave 
misgivings as to the outcome, have been needlessly concerned. 
All that is necessary is ‘to leave the matter to the orderly evo- 
lution of economic forces.’ ” 

“The argument is notable for its tacit admission that with- 
out regulation of excess earnings it is inevitable that, as as- 

“The argument demands that as a necessary condition to 
serted by Section 6, excessive and unnecessary earnings will be 
realized by carriers from any system of rates necessary to en- 
able our system of transportation to survive its essential parts,” 
it is asserted. 
the authors’ approval of a minimum percentage return on the 
value in each traffic group, each railroad in that group shall be 
permitted to earn and retain ‘as much as they can.’ It asserts 
that an equality of relationship between net operating income 
and value as between the several railroads ‘does not exist now 
and has never existed heretofore.” The vast majority of rates 
being competitive, the authors recognize that the same rate 
may produce a serious diversity in return. 

“The paper asserts: ‘Of course, there is an inequality of 
conditions between the several rail carriers. No single carrier 
can be taken as a standard for all. It would not be fair to 
make rates for the strong alone or for the weak alone.’ And 
yet, when adequate legislatién is devised by Section 6, which 
is adapted as nearly as practicable to the circumstances of the 
different roads, the authors of the paper in question assert that 
a shocking wrong has been done. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States declared some 
forty years ago that ‘it is very clear that a uniform rate of 
charges for all railroad companies in the state might operate 
unjustly upon some. It was proper therefore to provide in some 
way for the adaptation of the rates to the circumstances of the 
different roads; and the general assembly, in the exercise of its 
general discretion, has seen fit to do this by a system of classi- 
fication.’ 

“The principle of classification or the adaptation of rates or 
rate levels ‘to the circumstances of the different roads’ is not 
a novel process. It is no more novel than is the doctrine of 
Munn vs. Illinois, which gave offense to those who then vigor- 
ously protested against the destructive policy of public regula- 
tion of business affected with a public interest. 

“What are objected to as novel features are mere details 
in the mechanism employed to work out an established prin- 
ciple. At the time of the decision of Munn vs. Illinois and the 
Granger Cases, it was asserted that regulation of rates meant 
the destruction of efficiency and energy, just as the authors of 
the memorandum now assert that the proposal of Section 6 ‘is 
fraught with consequences to our institutions and to our na- 
tional safety too serious to be encountered.’ 

“The opposing argument now and the argument then is the 
same and both have been properly characterized by the Supreme 
Court: 


Against that conservatism of the mind which puts to question 
every new act of regulating legislation, and regards the legislation 
invalid or dangerous until it has become familiar, government—state 
and national—has pressed on in the general welfare. 


Under the caption, “An Ancient Bogey Man,” the Wartteld 
organization refers to the statement made by Mr. Thom that the 
principle involved in Section 6 might later be applied by Con- 
gress to the regulation of basic necessities. 


“The surest method of precipitating that state of mind,” it 
is asserted, “is for the railroads to insist that railway earnings 
are subject to no limitation and thereby bring about defeat of 
this legislation, which reasonably adapts the rate levels to the 
circumstances of the different carriers.” 

As to the question of constitutionality, reference is made to 
statements heretofore filed with the Senate and House commit- 
tees by counsel for the organization. 

“Our chief criticism of the memorandum,” the reply pro- 
ceeds, “is the persistence with which it contends, expressly or by 
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necessary inference, that rates must be inflexibly and exciy- 
sively based on each unit of service and that this unit of service 
must carry the same rate for all carriers applying it, without 
reference to the number of services performed by the several 
carriers or what the Supreme Court referred to as the circum- 
stances of the different carriers. 

“In short, it is in effect contended that Congress must finally 
establish the same rate for a railroad which hauls one bale of 
hay between two given points as it establishes for another rail- 
road hauling a million bales between the same or comparabie 
points, and that the Constitution is violated if Congress or the 
rate-making authorities give adequate consideration to the fac- 
tors of density or cost. It is perfectly obvious that any such 
contention is ill-founded. 

“All railroads are not entitled as a matter of law to the 
same return for a like general service, I. C. C. vs. U. P. RR. 
Co., 222 U. S. 541. In the Covington Turnpike Case, 164 U. §. 
578, it was asserted that a road could afford to charge less toll 
by reason of dense traffic upon it than roads where the traffic 
was not so dense and that the legislative authority might ap- 
propriately recognize the distinction. Is it not clear that Con- 
gress may employ any appropriate method in order to give 
effect to the recognition of such distinction? 

“The United States Supreme Court has always approved the 
propriety of classifying railroads according to their earning 
power, per mile or as a system, for the purpose of determining 
rates. Thus, in C. B. & Q. vs. Iowa, 94 U. S. 155, a classification 
was held to be reasonable and proper which divided the rail- 
roads into classes according to gross earnings per mile and per- 
mitted the different classes to charge different rates. That 
principle is now embodied in many rate statutes. 

“In the case cited the Court said: ‘It is very clear that a 
uniform rate of charges for all railroad companies in the State 
might operate unjustly upon some. It was proper, therefore, to 
provide in some way for an adaptation of the rates to the cir- 
cumstances of the different roads; and the general assembly in 
the exercise of its legislative discretion has seen fit to do this 
by a system of classification.’ That is, in its last analysis, ex- 
actly what is accomplished by Section 6.” 

In answer to Mr. Thom’s assertion that the government has 
no right to administer the excess earnings fund, the reply says: 

“The whole argument comes down to the proposition that 
the Congress of the United States may not under the commerce 
clause adopt a system of legislation appropriately designed to 
sustain the competitive agencies of transportation, although the 
system proposed would permit every carrier disposed to com- 
plain to receive and retain a fair and reasonable return upon 
the full value of its property devoted to the public use. To 
assert that conclusion is nothing short of the assertion that 
Congress is without power appropriately to regulate commerce 
as a whole in the interest of the people of the United States. 

“We have shown that carriers may not complain of appro- 
priate legislation regulating rates where the carrier disposed to 
make complaint is permitted to realize a fair and reasonable 
return upon its investment. Therefore, the sole inquiry under 
Section 6 is whether or not the carriers in the several groups 
are prevented by the rate level established by Section 6 (viz., 
5% per cent, with % of 1 per cent optional with the Commis- 
sion) as distinguished from preventions resulting from the ex- 
igencies of competition or the risks of the venture, from realiz- 
ing a reasonable primary return, and secondly, whether having 
realized such reasonable primary return the percentages fixed 
by the section for retention by the carrier are fair and reason- 
able, to wit: 6 per cent, with the graduated proportion above 
6 per cent. ' 


“We have always contended that the first question would 
be avoided beyond peradventure by a provision to the effect 
that the 5% per cent level should be the minimum; that is, 
that rates should be adjusted to produce ‘not less than 5% per 
cent’ rather than ‘as nearly as may be’ 5% per cent, leaving the 
adjustment of rates with relation to that minimum with the 
Commission, which may be relied on to protect the public. But 
the 5% per cent, with % of 1 per cent allowable for unproduc- 
tive improvements in the discretion of the Commission, is at 
least comparable to the aggregate return in the past, and when 
taken in connection with the specific requirements of the sec: 
tion, suggests that a rate level could not possibly be considered 
as subnormal or confiseatory which complied with the provi- 
sions and spirit of Section 6. So much for its constitutionality. 
As a matter of sound and constructive policy the expression 
‘not less than’ is obviously desirable. 

“In like manner we have thought that it is desirable to 
make the provisions relating to the disposition of excess earl: 
ings sufficiently flexible to meet extraordinary cases which might 
arise in which 6 per cent, with the stipulated proportions of the 
excess over 6 per cent, might not be found to be a reasonable 
percentage for the carrier to retain if earned. The chance of 
any such conclusion being asserted is so remote that the ques 
tion would appear to be academic, and to be sufficiently pro 
tected by the obligation of the Commission to arrive at the full 
value of the respective railroad properties in order to determiné 
the amount, if any, of the excess earnings to be retained 
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provision that any excess earnings be divided equally between 
the carrier earning them and the public railway fund ‘would 
doubtless remove any objection to the ratio of division.” 

The recommendation of Mr. Thom that the conferees solve 
the necessity for a rule of rate making by stipulating what the 
rate-making authority should take into consideration, it is as- 
serted, “amounts to nothing more than the present law which 
no mere rhetoric can vitalize into a definite or statutory rule for 
rate making.” Reference is then made to the statement by 
Commissioner Clark before the House committee last summer 
that such a rule would not change the present law because “in 
substance all those things (costs of operation, etc.), are consid- 
ered now.” 

The suggestions made by Mr. Thom, the reply says, “can 
be regarded as nothing short of a willingness to sacrifice an 
adequate and workable provision for a meaningless phrase in 
order to protect a few carriers in the theoretical right to receive 
excess earnings which everyone knows the rate-making author- 
ities will never permit them to realize.” 

It is obvious, it is asserted, that the position taken in the 
Thom memorandum could not meet with the approval of an 
association of executives organized to promote the common in- 
terests of the American railways or the public interest in 
transportation. 

In conclusion the following suggestions as to Section 6 are 
made: : 


Systems composed of different corporations. In the application 
of the provisions of Section 6 relating to the regulation of excess 
earnings, it is desirable that separate corporations which are oper- 
ated as a single system should be treated as a unit in applying the 
process. For that reason we suggest that it would be appropriate to 
add to Section 6 a provision in substance as follows: 

“Whenever two or more carriers are united or owned in one in- 
terest through the ownership by one of 90 per cent or more of the 
stock of the other or others, or are combined or consolidated as 
authorized by this Act or otherwise, and are operated as one general 
system, they shall be considered and treated as one carrier in apply- 
ing the provisions of this section as to excess earnings and their 
accounts combined if they report separately to the Commission, which 
is hereby authorized to prescribe such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary in the premises.”’ 

Fiscal Years. In view of the fact that private operation will be 
resumed in the midst of a fiscal year and before the termination of 
the standard rental, it would be appropriate to provide that the ap- 
plication of the provisions of section 6 as to excess earnings shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first calendar year after 
the return of the railroads to their owners and shall not apply to 
earnings accruing prior to that date. 


The statement is signed by Forney Johnston, “of advisory 
counsel,” and concurred in by Elihu Root, John G. Milburn, John 
S. Miller and Hugh L. Bond, Jr. 


IOWA RAILROAD VIEWS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of farmers and labor organizations of Iowa, 
headed by S. W. Brockhart, chairman of the delegation, have 
submitted their views to Senator Cummins on proposed railroad 
legislation. Mr. Brockhart said the Iowa State Federation of 
Farm Bureaus had planned to indorse the Cummins bill, but 
that a canvass of sentiment disclosed that the demand was for 
return of the roads to private control without any guaranty of 
earnings or anti-strike legislation. Mr. Brockhart said the de- 
mand of the railroads-for an increase in rates was “a body blow 
to the farmers.” 


CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Amendment of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act so 
that it would not apply to short lines owned by corporations or 
persons whose plants such roads are principally engaged in 
serving is proposed by Senator Smoot of Utah in S. 3720. 

Senator Smoot would add the following paragraph to sec: 
tion 10: 


None of the provisions of this section shall be construed to in- 
clude or apply to any railroad, all of the shares of stock or property 
of which is owned by a person or corporation whose plant, shops, 
mills or factories such railroad is principally engaged in serving, nor 
to any director, agent, manager or officer of any such railroad. 


HINES TO HOLD CONFERENCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Hines announced January 21 that he would 
leave for Chicago January 27 to confer with Regional Directors 
Bush, Aishton and Holden, January 28, in regard to car supply 
and the movement of traffic. He said the Administration was 
concentrating on that subject at this time because of the un- 
usual amount of traffic to be moved. 

On January 29 Mr. Hines will address the Louisville Trans- 
Portation Club and while in Louisville he will confer with Re- 
gional Director Winchell. From Louisville he will go to New 
York, where he will confer with Regional Directors Baldwin 
and Harden. 
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Discussing the temporary deadlock of the House and Senate 
conferees on the railroad bills, Mr. Hines said it would be un- 
fortunate if the roads were to be returned without legislation, 
but that the situation would not be as serious as the general 
public seemed to have the impression it would be. 

He said he had just counted up the remaining days of fed- 
eral control—there were thirty-nine when he made the state- 
ment. He said there was nothing to indicate that anything else 
than the return of the roads would occur March 1, regardless 
of whether or not there was legislation. He said that in the 
event the conferees could not agree on the bills before them 
it might be possible for them to agree on temporary legislation 
such as was contemplated in November. 


CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Removal of the $10 a day penalty charge for the detention 
of a refrigerator car more than forty-eight hours after the ex- 
piration of the free time will be ordered soon, probably effective 
February 1. The refrigerator car supply, unlike that pertain- 
ing to the ordinary freight car, has improved to such an extent 
that removal of the penalty is regarded as one of the things 
the Railroad Administration should accomplish before it gives 
up the operation of the railroads. 

Nothing of the kind is in sight for the like penalty on lum- 
ber held in cars, at transit points, after the expiration of the 
free time. The box and gondola car situation is on the point 
of being proclaimed as being alarming. Director-General Hines 
is to spend the latter part of the month in conferring with re- 
gional directors at Chicago, Louisville and New York. His de- 
sire is to close his work as a government official with the car 
service condition the best possible. 

One of the tragedies caused by the inability of Congress 
to legislate promptly, railroad men now serving the Railroad 
Administration believe, is the uncertainty prevailing among 
officials of the corporations as to what can be done toward 
pooling equipment and what can be done toward encouraging 
the half dozen corporations that have the financial resources, to 
order cars now so they will be on hand next summer and fall 
when, according to the belief of Director-General Hines, there 
will be a serious shortage of equipment. 

Among the objetcions urged against the car service section 
of both the Cummins and the Esch bills is that it will tend 
to discourage the acquisition of cars by railroad corporations. 
The section gives the Interstate Commerce Commission plenary 
control over cars and engines in times of car shortage, con- 
gestion, or other emergencies to-order their distribution, re- 
gardless of ownership, as between carriers. Under that lan- 
guage, at the time when the railroad owning a large number 
of cars would have the greatest benefit from them, the Com- 
mission could distribute its supply of equipment among the 
competitors of the proprietor and thus deprive.it of the advan- 
tage ownership naturally is supposed to confer upon the pro- 
prietor. If the Commission, in exercising the power that would 
be conferred on it by the bill, gave the road that had bought 
only a few cars a considerable number of the cars owned by a 
corporation that had spent its money liberally, the railroad men 
believe, the liberal corporation, naturally, would refuse to keep 
its supply of cars as large as it had been before being deprived 
of the use of those it owned. 


A suggestion for the correction of such a condition is that, 
when the Commission distributes cars, in time of shortage, it, at 
the same time, establish the rate at which the corporation re- 
ceiving the benefit pay for the equipment assigned to it. In 
other words, raise the per diem rate to such a point that the 
carrier which had taken the pains to provide itself with a rea- 
sonable supply would obtain some compensation over and above 
ordinary interest on its investment. 


At the time the railroads were taken over by the govern- 
ment the per diem was seventy-five cents. The average cost of 
a car at that time was perhaps $1,100. The per diem, of course, 
if paid every day, would afford a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment, provided the carriers using the car used it as care- 
fully as they would use one owned by them. There has been 
a debate, years long, as to the relative advantage of owning 
or using the cars of another arid paying per diem on the for- 
eign cars. The arguments have been of about equal weight, if 
it be assumed that the debate could not have been continued 
so long unless there was little or no difference in the weight 
of the arguments. 


While the congressmen have been debating, the corpora- 
tions, not knowing what they could or could not do in the mat- 
ter of controlling the cars bought by them, have not been able 
to make even tentative plans for placing orders, even assuming 
that the government would pay them the greater part of the 
overdue rent. 


Our Washington office is your Washington office, if 
you are a subscriber for The Daily Traffic World. 
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TRAFFIC COMMITTEE BUSINESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A complete scheme for disposing of the business, records 
and papers of the freight traffic committees has been sent to 
them by Directors Chambers and Thelen. In a broad way, the 
plan is that records of completed transactions shall be trans- 
mitted to Washington, while the unfinished business shall be 
turned over to the tariff publishing agents of interested carriers. 

All the work to be done under the instructions embodying 
the scheme is to be accomplished by February 20. That will 
leave nine days in which the two directors may gather up the 
ragged ends and have them tucked into proper places, either 
by themselves or by the committees. 

As to pending business which will become unfinished busi- 
ness of the committees, the two directors said: “It is hoped 
that the interested carriers will immediately proceed to a final 
disposition of such unfinished business, advising the interested 
parties as to the final action taken thereon.” Interested parties 
in this case would be the shippers, or, if it was a question of 
divisions, the carriers between. whom the controversy had arisen. 

These instructions were mailed January 20, with a request 
that the Administration be advised by wire of their receipt. 
The committees are also to use the wire on February 20 as to 
the action taken by them in compliance with the instructions. 
The instructions are as follows: 


You will make the following disposition of all Freight Traffic 
Committee records: 


SUBJECTS DISPOSED OF BY RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 
Section 1.—Documents To Be Filed With Tariff Publishing Agents 
or Carriers: 
Item (1). 
You will place with tariff publishing agent, as designated on the 
attached list, the following: 


_ (a) All copies of all applications for freight rate authorities 
(including Forms A and B and exhibits) in the form in which 
they were transmitted to the directors of traffic and public service 
or to a general or territorial committee, including additional 
exhibits or data subsequently furnished. (This does not apply 
to papers covered by (2) below). 

(b) All reports as to docketed subjects not in the form of 
applications for freight rate authority, but upon which freight 
rate authorities have been issued. 

(c) Any data in connection with applications and reports cov- 
ered by paragraphs (a) and (b) above which shows the basis for 
division of freight rates to be established jointly with carriers not 
under federal control. 

The foregoing applies only to subjects upon which freight rate 
authorities have been issued or which have been declined or other- 
wise definitely disposed of by the Railroad Adiministration prior to 
the end of federal control. 

Where freight rate authorities have been issued the freight rate 
authority or the reproduction thereof, should also be transmitted, 
but separately from the application, with a proper cross-reference 
thereto where freight rate authorities were issued in response to 
applications. 

A complete index of all applications and reports mentioned above 
should be prepared and accompany the papers transmitted. This 
index should designate the commodity, the point of origin and desti- 
nation, and otherwise comprehensively describe the subject matter 
of the application or report. 

Documents To Be Filed With the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration: 

Item (2). 

You will place with the United States Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C., for permanent filing, the following: 

(a) All supporting data, office memoranda and correspondence, 
except as provided for in paragraph (c), Item 1, hereof, relating 
to applications for freight rate authorities which have been dis- 
posed of by the Railroad Administration. 

(b) One complete copy of each report not in the form of an 
application for freight rate authority, and the supporting data, 
office meoranda and correspondence relating thereto. This is 
intended to cover only reports which have been acted upon by 
the administration, and upon which no freight rate authorities 
have been issued. 

A complete index of all reports, data, memoranda and corre- 
spondence transmitted to the United States Railroad Administration, 
Washington, D. C., should be made and transmitted with such data. 
The index should designate the commodity, point of origin and des- 
tination and be sufficiently comprehensive as to easily identify the 
documents with the applications for freight rate authority or reports 
of which they are a part. Where freight rate authorities have been 
issued responsive to said applications, a reference thereto should be 
made in this index. 

Section II.—Unfinished Business. 

You will place with tariff publishing agents, as designated on 
the attached list, all papers relating to subjects docketed by your 
committee. 

(a) Which have been covered by application for freight rate 
authority as to which final disposition has not been made by the 
Railroad Administration prior to the end of federal control. 

(b) Which have been covered by reports other than applica- 
tion for freight rate authority, which reports have not been 
finally disposed of by the Railroad Administration. 

(c) Subjects as to which your committee has not taken action 
at the termination of federal control. 

A complete index of all such papers referred to herein should be 
transmitted to tariff publishing agents, as designated on the attached 
list, with the papers. This index should designate the commodity, 
point of origin and destination, and be sufficiently comprehensive as 
to easily identify the papers. 

As to subjects covered by this section, all parties known to be 
interested should be advised of such disposition of the subject. 

It is hoped that the interested carriers will immediately proceed 
to a final disposition of such unfinished business, advising the inter- 
ested parties as to the final action taken thereon. 

Section III. : 

The foregoing instructions shall have been complied with on or 
before February 20, 1920, on which date you will wire advising of 
compliance with these instructions. Please acknowledge receipt by 
wire. 
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Attached to the instructions is a list of freight tariff pub- 
lishing agents with whom certain records of the freight traffic 
committees shall be placed and who will act as custodians 
of such records, as follows: 


EASTERN TERRITORY. 


Eastern Freight Traffic Committee—F. S. Davis, Agent, Eastern 
Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

New England Territory Freight Traffic Committee, F. S. Davis, Agent, 
Eastern Freight Tariff bureau, New York City. 

Trunk Line Territory Freight Traffic Committee—F. S. Davis, Agent, 
Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

Trunk Line Territory Coal and Coke Traffic Committee—F. S. Davis, 
Agent, Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

New York District Freight ‘lraffic Committee—F. S. Davis, Agent, 
Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

Philadelphia District Freight Traffic Committee—F. S. Davis, Agent, 
Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

Buffalo District kreight Traffic Committee, F. S. Davis, Agent, East- 
ern Freight Tariff Bureau, New York City. 

Richmond District Freight Traffic Committee—J. J. Cottrell, Agent, 
Richmond Freight Variff Bureau, Richmond, Va. 

Central Territory Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, Agent, 
Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, II. 

Central Territory Coal and Coke Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, 
Agent, Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Pittsburgh District Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, Agent, 
Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, III. 

Detroit District Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, 
Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, III. 

Cincinnati District Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, Agent, 
Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Chicago Eastern District Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, 
Agent, Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Louis Eastern District Freight Traffic Committee—W. J. Kelly, 
Agent, Central Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 


Agent, 


SOUTHERN TERRITORY. 


Southern Freight Traffic Committee—J. H. Glenn, Agent, Atlanta 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta District Freight Traftic Committee—J. H. Glenn, Agent, At- 
lanta Freight Tariff Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Jacksonville District Freight Traffic Committee—J. H. Glenn, Agent, 
Atlanta Freight Tariff Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham District Freight Traffic Committee—J. H. Glenn, Agent, 
Atlanta Freight Tariff Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Louisville District Freight Traffic Committee—F. L. Speiden, Agent, 
Louisville Freight Tariff Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 

New Orleans Eastern District Freight Traffic Committee—W. P. Em- 
erson, Agent, New Orleans Freight Tariff Bureau, New Orleans, 


La, 
Richmond District Freight Traffic Committee—J. J. Cottrell, Agent, 
Richmond Freight Tariff Bureau, Richmond, Va. 


WESTERN TERRITROY. 


Western Freight Traffic Committee—E. B. Boyd, Agent, Western 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Chicago Western District Freight Traffic Committee—E. B. Boyd, 
Agent, Western Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

Kansas City District Freight Traffic Committee—E. B. Boyd, Agent, 
Western Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, Il. 

Omaha District Freight Traffic Committee—E. B. Boyd, Agent, West- 
ern Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 

Denver District Freight Traffic Committee—E. B. Boyd, Agent, West- 
ern Freight Tariff Bureau, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Louis Western District Freight Traffic Committee—F. A. Leland, 
Agent, Southwestern Freight Tariff Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 

New Orleans Western District Freight Traffic Committee—W. P. Em- 
rae, Agent, New Orleans Freight Tariff Bureau, New Orleans, 


a. 

St. Paul District Freight Traffic Committee—Geo. C. Wright, Agent, 
Northwestern Freight Tariff Bureau, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee—A. C. Fonda, Agent, Texas 
Freight Tariff Bureau, Austin, Texas. 

Portland District Freight Traffic Committee—S. J. Henry, Agent, 
North Pacifie Coast Freight Tariff Bureau, Portland, Ore. 

Salt Lake City District Freight Traffic Committee—F. W. Gomph, 
Agent, Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco District Freight Traffic Committee—F. W. 
Agent, Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, San Francisco, Cali. 


SUPPLY OF STEEL RAILS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


At the time this was written there was practically no hope 
of the railroads or the Railroad Administration obtaining more 
than a handful of steel rails before the end of federal control 
on March 1. Director-General Hines has made contracts with 
the Illinois Steel Company, the Lackawanna and the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company under the terms of which those com- 
panies will supply all the open hearth rails they can roll be 
tween now and March 1, at $47 per ton. 

When the Director-General decided to go into the market he 
thought he could obtain about 280,000 tons in the two months 
remaining. That would be much more than the quantity ob- 
tained during the two years of federal control. 


That estimate, however, events proved to have been made 
by superoptimists. The Illinois Steel estimated it could roll 
25,000 tons, the Lackawanna 15,000 tons, and the Colorado 
2,500, in all 42,500 tons, instead of the 280,000 tons estimated 
by Director-General Hines’ enthusiastic subordinates. 

In answer to inquiries from the Railroad Administration 
the Bethlehem company estimated it could roll 30,000 tons, 
possibly 40,000, but it said it could not furnish them for less 
than $57 a ton. The Bethlehem still has an unfilled order of 
25,000 tons placed by the Director-General last year. The Cal- 
negie company said it was not in position to make any offering. 


Gomph, 
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RULE 10 INTERPRETED 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Everybody is taking a fling at the interpretation of Rule 10 
these days. The interpretation of the rule given in The Traffic 
World of January 3 has caused a great deal of animated dis- 
cussion, and it is the opinion of many people that the correct- 
ness of that interpretation is open to serious question. 

The author of “Rule 10 Interpreted” says, in effect, that if 
a mixed carload shipment contains articles subject to carload 
ratings of third, fourth and sixth class, and it is decided to con- 
sider the shipment as two “separate carloads,” as provided in 
section 3 (B), the third class rate and minimum would apply 
to both carloads. In other words, any attempt to use that part 
of section 3 (B) which reads, “the charges on each separate 
carload will be based upon the carload rate applicable to the 
highest classed article therein and the highest carload minimum 
weight provided for any of the articles therein,” would result 
only in doubling the charges which would accrue if that part 
of section 3 (B) were not applied. Now it seems too much to 
accuse the members of the classification committee of providing 
a rule of that sort, especially when they say that the “separate 
carload” provision is to be used only for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a lower aggregate charge. The author of “Rule 10 Inter- 
preted” says that the confusion about Rule 10 “has arisen from 
the seeming desire of the classification committee to use as little 
language as possible, and then interprets Rule 10 so that one- 
half of the language could have been omitted without impairing 
the rule for all practical purposes. 

If it were only a question of the part of the rule that ap- 
plies to Southern and Western classifications, one might think 
that the committee had made a bad slip, but section 3 (A) of 
Rule 10 provides that, under Official Classification, “the charges 
on each separate carload will be based upon the carload rate 
applicable to the highest classed or rated article therein and 
the highest carload minimum weight provided for any of the 
articles therein.” According to the author of “Rule 10 Inter- 
preted” any attempt to consider a mixed carload of articles 
under Official Classification as “two separate carloads” would 
result only in a doubling of charges. 

The author of “Rule 10 Interpreted” has used the word 
“therein” to apply to the entire shipment. The only interpreta- 
tion to be given to the word “therein” which would make sec- 
tion 3 (A) and the first part of section 3 (B) at all workable 
is to make it apply to “each separate carload.” 

Take, for example, the following shipment in any classifi- 
cation: 


Class, Rate CC. is 
i Weight. (Cts. per 100 Ibs.) Min. wt. 

3 15,000 50 0,000 

4 4,000 40 20,000 

6 16,000 20 36,000 


If the author of “Rule 10 Interpreted” is correct the charges 
on the above shipment under section 1 or section 2 would be 
$180—36,000 pounds at 50 cents a hundred. Now if we con- 
sider the shipment as “two separate carloads,” the third and 
fourth class articles as one carload and the sixth class articles 
as another carload, the author of “Rule 10 Interpreted” would 
have us believe that the total charges would be $360; that is, 
both carloads would be subject to the third class rate and to 
the 36,000-pound minimum. And his interpretation would be 
true if the word “therein” is meant to apply to the entire mix- 
ture. However, if the word “therein” is taken to refer to each 
“separate carload” the charges would be $100 (20,000 pounds 
at 50 cents a hundred) plus $72 (36,000 pounds at 20 cents a 
hundred), or a total of $172. It is only by the latter inter- 
Pretation of the term “therein” that it would ever be possible 
- the “aggregate charge upon the entire shipment to be made 
ower,” 

Another error which the author of “Rule 10 Interpreted” 
May have fallen into is his interpretation of the meaning of 
the expression, “Subject to the conditions of section 2.” He 
makes sectiun 3 subject to all of section 2, even that part which 
teads: “This section does not apply in connection with com- 
Modity rates.” Now what are the conditions of section 2? 
Merely, “when a number of different articles, for which carload 
tatings are provided, are shipped at one time by one consignor 
to one consignee and destination, in a carload (see Rule 14).” 
If this meaning is given to the term “conditions” section 3— 
at least a part of it—has some sense; if not, section 3 cannot 
mean much of anything. 





Let us follow the plan used in “Rule 10 Interpreted” and set 
down section 2 and R as applying to Western Classification: 


Section 2. Except as otherwise provided, when a number of dif- 
ferent articles, for which carload ratings are provided, are shipped 
at one time by one consignor to one consignee and destination, in a 
carload (see Rule 14), they will be charged at the highest class car- 
load rate applicable, and the carload minimum weight will be the 
highest provided for any of the articles in a carload. This section 
does not apply in connection with commodity rates. 

Section 3. Subject to the conditions of Section 2, when the 
aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is made lower by con- 
sidering the articles as if they were divided into two or more sep- 
arate carloads the shipment will be charged accordingly as follows: 

(B) The charges on each separate carload will be based upor 
the carload rate applicable to the highest classed article therein, 
and the highest carload minimum weight provided for any of the 
articles therein, but if one of the carloads is subject to a commodity 
rate the carload minimum weight applicable to that rate will 
apply on such carload. ; 


Section 2 offers no great difficulties. It apparently means 
that no articles subject to commodity rates will be “mixed” 
with articles subject to class rates at a single carload or one 
carload rate. That is one mixed carload shipped and rated as 
a single carload must be made up entirely of articles subject to 
class rates. 

Does section 2 mean that articles subject to commodity 
rates cannot be shipped in mixed carloads at carload rates? 
As far as section 2 is concerned, no mixture of articles subject 
to commodity rates is permissible. The question then arises,,. 
does section 3 permit the use of carload commodity rates on 
part of a mixed carload under certain conditions? Let us ex- 
amine section 3. 

First, place the “conditions” of section 2 in juxtaposition 
with the provisions of the first part of section 3, and we have 
the following: “When a number of different articles, for which 
carload ratings are provided are shipped at one time by one con- 
signor to one consignee and destination, in a carload—when 
the aggregate charge upon the entire shipment is made lower 
by considering the articles as if they were divided into two or 
more separate carloads, the shipment will be charged as fol- 
lows”—in section 3 (B). 

The first part of section 3 (B) says: “The charges on each 
separate carload will be the carload rate applicable to the high- 
est classed article therein, and the highest carload minimum 
weight provided for any of the articles therein.” This much of 
Rule 3 apparently involves only articles subject to call carload 
rates. “Carload ratings” applies obviously to clas: ratings, be- 
cause in other parts of Rule 10, where commodity carload rates 
are to be considered, the term “carload ratings or rates” is 
used. Moreover, while the “carload rate applicebie to the high- 
est classed article” might technically be a commodity carload 
rate, as well as a class carload rate, in section 1 of Rule 10, 
when either carload commodity or carload class rates are to 
be employed, the expression used is “carload rate applicable 
to the highest classed or rated article.” 


It seems, therefore, that section 3, down to and including 
the first clause of (B), has reference only to the method of 
ascertaining the total charges when all the articles of the ship- 
ment, considered as two or more separate carloads, are subject 
to class carload rates. 


If section 3 had only stopped here, what a lot of headaches 
would have been avoided? What did the classification commit- 
tee mean by putting that final clause in section 3 (B), and what 
does that final clause mean? 


Is it possible to have one of the separate carloads subject 
to a commodity rate. What must a shipment consist of? Of 
“a number of different articles, for which carload ratings are 
provided.’ This does not necessarily mean that all of the articles 
must be subject to class carload rates. An article might have 
a “carload rating” in the classification and yet be subject to 
a commodity carload rate, in which case the class carload rate 
would not, and, under the rules of classification, could not, ap- 
ply. 

We can now say that if one or more of the articles in the 
mixture is subject to a commodity carload rate neither section 
2 nor section 3, down to and including the first clause of (B), 
can be employed in determining the total charge. 

Now suppose somebody endeavors to make a mixed carload 
shipment in which more than one article is subject to a com- 
modity carload rate. These articles cannot be rated in a mix- 
ture with articles subject to class carload rates, because sec- 
tion 2 forbids it. They cannot be considered together as one 
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of the “separate carloads” provided for in section 3, because 
no way is prescribed of establishing the rate and the minimum. 

However, if somebody should include in a mixed shipment 
one article subject to a commodity carload rate, that article 
could, if it were also “provided with a carload rating,” be 
considered as a “separate carload” and shipped at the com- 
modity carload rate and minimum properly applicable. 

But what good does such a provision accomplish? None 
whatever, because the charges would be the same if the “sep- 
arate carloads” of the mixed shipment were shipped each as 2 
single carload in a separate car. Im other words, an analysis 
of the language of Rule 10 seems to show that the last clause 
of section 3 (B) is entirely superfluous and of no use whatever 
in enabling a shipper to obtain a “lower aggregate charge.” It 
also seems to indicate that in Western Classification Rule 10 
can be used only in connection with articles that move subject 
to class carload rates. 

T. W. Van Metre, 
Assistant Professor of Transportation, Columbia University. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1920. 


AGREEMENT ON LEGISLATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted with interest the article on page 43 of your 
January 10 issue of The Traffic World, entitled “Agreement on 
Legislation.” ; 

We cannot help but feel that every traffic man in the United 
States who thinks it of enough importance should meet at some 
central point and decide what should be done with the railroads, 
now under government control. 

The writer can safely say that every traffic man in this 
part of the country is thoroughly disgusted with the manner 
in which the railroads have been handled under government 
control, and feels that they should go back as soon as possible 
to their original owners, restoring to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the rate-making power. 

There is no question in the minds of the traffic men but 
that the freight rate committees, established by the Adminis- 
tration to handle the rate matters, have made it purely a po- 
litical proposition, and in no case has any shipper received 
just and fair consideration from these committees, and such 
things as “The Last Day Rate-making,” issued under freight 
rate authority No. 20491, dated December 26, 1919, found on 
page 46 of your Traffic World, only adds fuel to the now blazing 
fire. We cannot too strongly urge that a meeting be called 
whereby the traffic men of the United States can get together 
and decide this problem. 

Mason City Brick & Tile Co., 
By R. O. Youngerman, Traffic Manager. 
Mason City, Ia., Jan. 15, 1920. 


LIABILITY FOR FIRE LOSS 


Editor The Traffic World: 
There has come to my attention a practice of warehouses 


that shoul! be drawn to the attention of traffic men throughout 


the country if same has not already been placed before them. 

Some tiiie ago this company made a shipment of less-car- 
load freight consisting of two cases of toilet paper to a con- 
signee in Boston, Mass. Consignee requested this company to 
trace shipment about two weeks after shipment, claiming that 
railroad at destination had no record of arrival of freight. We 
were advised by the railroad company that the goods had been 
placed in storage with a storage company at Boston, being un- 
claimed. We notified consignee accordingly and when he en- 
deavored to secure delivery he was advised by the storage 
company that goods had been burned in a fire which occurred 
at their warehouse some two weeks previous. We entered 
claim with the railroad company for the loss and claim was 
declined, claiming that paper should be made out to the ware- 
house company and that they should be liable for the amount 
of damage. Claim was therefore placed with the terminal com- 
pany and we are in receipt of their reply as follows: 


These goods were stored by the Boston & Albany R. R. on account 
of not having been removed from their freight shed upon arrival and 
are stored at risk and expense of owner. We do not insure goods 
and are not responsible for loss or damage by fire. We positively 
decline to entertain claim and are returning same herewith. 


This company happened to have a blanket policy covering 
fire insurance and settlement was made for the amount of loss, 
but what protection has a small shipper on a consignment of 
this nature? It would not occur to the ordinary shipper to 
carry a fire insurance policy on an ordinary freight shipment 
and the result would be that he would lose the entire value of 
the shipment through the possible neglect of someone at des- 
tination in arranging for the delivery of the shipment. 

We believe it advisable to follow this matter up and secure 
proper legislation that will enact rules to protect shippers on 
similar occasions, forcing the storage companies to cover ship- 
ments they have in storage for railroad companies with fire 
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insurance, and thus make them liable for the amount of ‘oss 
caused by fire. A. P. W. Paper Co., 
D. G. Kibbey, Traffic Manager. 
Albany, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1920. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We notice on page 50 in The Traffic World of January 10, 
1920, a statement made by W. L. Clark, Washington representa- 
tive of the Pacific Steamship Company, covering rebates given 
by the Grand Trunk Railway for tonnage hauled to New Eng. 
land states. In no instance does he give any information as 
to the tonnage of freight hauled from Canadian territory over 
United States railroads to eastbound cities for export. Further. 
more, he does not mention the number of years that the Cana 
dian people had to ship all their freight via San Francisco and 
steamer from San Francisco to points in British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island. 

He does not give any figures as to tonnage of grain and 
grain products moved from the Canadian Northwest to the 
Atlantic seaboard through United States territory by way of 
Toledo to Norfolk and from Buffalo to New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore points. 

He does not say anything as to the time when the Grand 
Trunk Railway built the lines in Michigan and Indiana to Chi- 
cago when no other organization would build this line that 
was necessary for the people in the territory. The Grand 
Trunk short mileage reduced the rates from this territory to 
the east as well as from the east to the west, as mostly all 
points in Michigan took an arbitrary over Toledo, O. He does 
not in this case mention the name of James J. Hill, one of the 
greatest railroad men that this country produced, who advised 
the public for a number of years that they were forty years 
behind in railroad equipment to move the vast tonnage that 
was produced in the United States. 

He does not metnion the ten or fifteen years that all Cana. 
dian goods by rail were shipped via St. Paul. 

Mr. Clark does not mention the tonnage from Canada to 
Mexico, also freight from Mexico to Canada, all by American 
lines. 

I do not blame the Grand Trunk Railway for keeping a lobby 
at Washington to offset the other lobby that wants to injure 
the Grand Trunk lines in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 

I have been railroading for 44 years and was not aware 
that the Grand Trunk was paying rebates to secure any tonnage 
in United States territory. The rates from this territory to all 
New England points have been the same via all lines. Our 
percentage of the New York-Chicago rate was 92 per cent until 
recently, when the same was reduced to 88 per cent. 

The first year of the war we shipped freight from Michigan 
points to New York terminals, which took nine months in 
transit. 

To prove that I am correct that the Grand Trunk Railway 
is very necessary for our business from this territory, we cite 
Samuel O. Dunn’s speech before the Rotary Club at Pittsburgh 
January 14, which proves conclusively that the United States 
railroads cannot handle the business that is given to them. 

Regarding the empty car movement west, the ratio has 
been about the same for forty years. 

Saginaw Board of Commerce, 
Donald MacDonald, Traffic Manager. 
Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 16, 1920. 


RECORDS AT TRANSFER POINTS 


Editor The Traffic World: . 

The writer has read with interest the article published o 
page 1401, in the December 20 issue of The Traffic World, out: 
lining the plan proposed by Messrs. Jarvis and McFarland. 

If these gentlemen succeed in having their plan adopted, 
they will receive the everlasting gratitude of the shipping pub- 
lic, as every shipper knows that in the past few years the 
attempts of the carriers to trace less-than-carload shipments has 
been farcical, to say the least. 

Cohn-Goldwater Co., 
By R. S. Pierson, Traffic Manager. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 16, 1920. 


RULE 10 AGAIN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with much interest and quite some amuse 
ment the interpretations, illustrations, criticisms, specu!ations 
and interrogations on the wording and meaning of Rule 10 of 
the new Consolidated Classification as contained in your issué 
of January 3 and 10. It seems that both authors would enlightel 
us, but at the same time it appears they do not suflicientl 
understand the subject themselves, and consequently their com 
ments have a tendency to befuddle rather than elucidate. 

However, it may not be amiss to remark that the task of 
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consolidating the three long-established classifications into one 
was infinitely more difficult than it might appear, for it in- 
volved the combination of three separate rate structures, the 
fabrications of which are not homogeneous and perforce do not 
amalgamate. Hence the new classification is designated ‘“con- 
solidated” instead of “uniform.” It was not found possible, or at 
least prudent or proper, to prescribe per classification that each 
and every article must take the same class rate in the three 
territories, because the class rates in each of the territories 
have a different origin and significance notwithstanding they 
are all mentioned as first, second, third, fourth, fifth, ete., class 
rates everywhere. So in this respect the three classifications 
would not meld and in the consolidated issue this feature is 
as separate and distinct as if in individual issues. 

In the cases of minimum weights and the general rules and 
regulations less obstacles to uniformity were encountered and 
hence the application is practically identical in the three lo- 
calities. 


And now we come to Rule 10 in the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation which pre-existed only in the Official, and there in dif- 
ferent form, changed from time to time because of the petty 
abuses made of it up to its present wording, which appear to 
confuse certain ones. 


The new Consolidated Classification, which includes the 
ruling under discussion, has the authority to say, and it does 
say, per Rule 10, that the definition of a “carload of freight” 
does not limit it to a single commodity or to different articles 
taking the same carload rate, but may include any number of 
different .articles each of which has a carload rating provided 
by classifications, exceptions thereto or commodity tariff (unless, 


of course, otherwise provided by these issues) and that the. 


minimum weight of such a carload shall be the highest pro- 
vided for any article contained in the carload regardless of its 
rate, and that the entire carload must be charged for at the 
highest carload rate provided for any article contained therein. 

It also provides that if by rating any of the articles at their 
L. C. L. rates (class or commodity) and the balance as a car- 
load the aggregate charges are less it is permissible to do so. 

It further provides that two or more carloads, whether 
made up by straight, mixed or commodity process, may be 
loaded into one car (when physically possible and treated the 
same as if loaded separately) provided the integrity of each is 
preserved in the rating. 


Now to amend this so as to apply to western and southern 
ratings, one must eliminate all mention of commodity tariff 
carload rates in the above except that a commodity carload 
may be loaded in same car with another carload as per pre- 
ceding paragraph in the west and south as well as in the east. 
It is also necessary to consider the “Fertilizer” and “Special 
Iron” ratings in southern territory same as class and not as 
commodity rates. 


With these modifications the rule may be considered as 
applying uniformly. 

The new classification, so far as Rule 10 is concerned, as- 
sumes no jurisdiction over the commodity rates in the west 
and south (except as shown), and while it removed the brackets 
from the class ratings it left the commodity ratings status quo. 

The alternative clause in the commodity tariffs, however, 
would permit the articles therein to be rated as per classifica- 
tions if it makes a lower rating. Class and commodity ratings 
in the west and south are like oil and water—they don’t mix— 
nor is there any authority to mix one commodity rating with 
another. Obtaining such authority is another matter. 


To us the context of the rule appears admirably concise, 
precise and both comprehensive and comprehensible. The pro- 
visions of the rule include advantages and conveniences for the 
shippers and equipment, economy for the carriers. It could 
not be made to apply uniformly in the east, west and south 
partly for the reasons given above and partly because of the 
Sustained objections to it, mostly by jobbers in the west, who 
thought it would affect them adversely. 

A. C. Pauley, 
With Davies, Turner Co. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1920. 


SHORT LINE REPRESENTATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, announced January 19 that Ross Beason, 
of the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, and W. H. Burk, of the Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railroad, have been appointed to 
Tfepresent the short lines in connection with the preparation 
by the railway executives of revised rate schedules to be filed 
with the Commission in accord with the agreement reached on 
that subject some time ago between the executives and Director- 
General Hines. Mr. Robinson was in New York, January 16, 
conferring with the executives’ rate committees, which are at 
work on the subject. He said progress was being made, but 
that there was nothing definite to report. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Peporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co.,, St Paul, M.nn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
a . 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Abatement of Actions: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Though the 
President, as a war measure, pursuant to act. Cong. August 29, 
1916, 1 (U. S. Comp. St. 1974a), assumed control of the rail- 
roads, such control is no ground for the abatement of suits 
on causes of action accruing before governmental operation.— 
El Paso & S. W. Ry. Co. et al. vs. Havens, 216 S. W. Rep. 444. 
Term “Carrier” Under Federal Control: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) The word “carriers,” in 
act Cong. March 21, 1918 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, 3115%a- 
3115%,p), subjecting carriers under federal control to all laws 
and liabilities as common carriers does not refer to the Di- 
rector-General, -who took possession of railroads under Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of December 26, 1917, pursuant to act Au- 
gust 29, 1916 (U. S. Comp. St. 1918, 1974a), and, so far as a 
suit under the state statute for non-payment of wages is con- 
cerned, the railroad occupied same status after having been 
taken over by the government as before.—Missouri Pac. R. Co. 
et al. vs. Ault, 216 S. W. Rep. 3. 

Liability Owners of Railroads Under Federal Control: 

Act Cong. March 21, 1918 (U. S. Comp. St, 1918, 3115%a- 
3115%p), making carriers, while under federal control, subject 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, is not unconsti- 
tutional upon ground that it authorizes the taking of private 
property without due process of law in authorizing judgment 
to be rendered against the corporation for a liability incurred 
by an act of the federal authorities operating the road, since 
under act March 21, 1918, the corporation is guaranteed im- 
munity from loss and a reasonable return upon investment.— 
Ibid. 

Liability Under Federal Control: 

(Court of Appeals of Géorgia, Division No. 2.) Act Cong. 
March 21, 1918, c. 25, 10 (40 U. S. Stat. pt. 1, pp. 451, 456 (U.S. 
Comp. St. 1918, 3115%4j)), provides: “That carriers while un; 
der federal control shall be subject to all laws and liabilities . 
as common carriers, whether arising under state or federal 
laws or at common law, except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable to 
such federal control or with any order of the President. Actions 
at law or suits in equity may be brought by and against such 
carriers, and judgments rendered as now provided by law; 
and in any action at law or suit in equity against the carrier 
no defense shall be made thereto upon the ground that the 
carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the federal govern- 
ment.” The contention of the plaintiff in error that the pro- 
visions of section 2780 of the Civil Code of 1910 are inapplica- 
ble, because the suit is brought against the Director-general of 
Railroad, is therefore without merit—McAdoo, Director-General 
of Railroads, vs. Martin, 101 S. E. Rep. 312. 
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L d Damage Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National R-~orter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St Paul, M..in. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
bd we 





TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIERS 


Title to Goods: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Title to goods delivered to 
carrier remained in consignor, where there had been no sale 
to consignee.—Southern Express Co. vs. Freeze, 216 S. W. Rep. 
303. 

Delivery: 

Carrier should have delivered shipment to consignee only 
where there was nothing about shipment to indicate that a 
party other than the consignee had the right to receive it.— 
Ibid. 

In action against express company for wrongful delivery, 
evidence held insufficient to constitute person to whom ship- 
ment was delivered an agent for consignee to receive shipments 
without consignee’s knowledge or consent.—lIbid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Evidence: : 
(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Where a shipper introduced 
evidence tending to show that cottonseed weighed a certain 
amount when loaded for shipment, but also showed a smaller 
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weight secured at destination before delivery to the consignee, 
held, that there was a conflict as to the weight of the cotton- 
seed shipped, supporting a directed verdict for defendant.—Oil 
Trough Gin Co. vs. Director-General of Railroads, 216 S. W. 
Rep. 310. 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) The plain- 
tiff in the court below sued the Director-General of Railroads 
for $50 damages, alleging the killing of a valuable bird dog 
belonging to the plaintiff, by reason of the negligent operation 
of a locomotive belonging to the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company while under the control of the Director-General. The 
defendant did not contend that the defendant would not be 
liable for the negligent killing of the dog. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. vs. McDonald, 19 Ga. App. 627, 91 S. E. 1053. A judgment 
was rendered in favor of the plaintiff. Held, the evidence au- 
thorized the verdict—McAdoo, Director-General, vs. Martin, 101 
S. E. Rep. 312. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Ventilation: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Austin.) Evidence held 
insufficient to show that defendant railroad was negliegnt in 
failing properly to ventilate the box car in which plaintiff’s 
horses were shipped, because it failed to nail strips across the 
open north door of the car through which the horses were 
loaded, but instead shut the door.—Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. 
Culwell, 216 S. W. Rep. 457. 

Defective Pens: 

A railroad company is under duty to exercise ordinary care 
to provide suitable pens for loading and unloading live stock; 
and where horses to be shipped were overheated in a “cutting 
out” process made necessary by the railroad’s negligence in 
permitting water troughs to overflow, rendering the pen muddy, 
such road was liable for consequent injuries to the horses in 
transit.—Ibid. 

Liability for Injury: 

Where injury to live stock is produced by negligence of 
the carrier concurring with another cause from which it is 
exempt from liability by law, as the act of God, or by contract, 
and there is no negligence on the part of the shipper con- 
tributing to such injury, the carrier is liable in damages for 
its full amount.—Ibid. 

If part of the injury to a shipment of horses arose solely 
from the shipment being in a box car, and part solely from the 
condition of the shipping pens, the risk from the use of a box 
car being assumed by the shipper, while the improper condi- 
tion of the pens was negligence of the railroad for which it 
was liable, the damage from each cause should be apportioned, 
and the shipper given recovery only for the part caused by 
the condition of the pens.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
cd 





Jurisdiction: 

(District Court, D. Maine, S. D.) The usual way to raise 
the question of jurisdiction in admiralty is by motion to 
dismiss, although exceptions on that ground, if sufficient, may 
be treated as a motion to dismiss.—Metropolitan S. S. Co. vs. 
Pacific-Alaska Nav. Co., 260 Fed. 973. 

A contract under which libelant delivered two steamships 
for a term of years into the exclusive possession of respondent, 
which was to operate them between designated Pacific ports, 
pay to libelant a stated sum per month, and one half their net 
earnings after deducting such payments, and return them on 
termination of the contract in good repair, and with an equal 
amount of apparel and furniture on board, held a charter party, 
and a suit for its breach within the maritime jurisdiction.—Ibid. 
Federal Control: 

The requisitioning by the United States of ships under a 
time charter held a termination of the charter under the terms 
as pleaded, which entitled the owner to the full price paid for 
the vessels as against a claim of the charterer for the cost of 
repairs which, under the charter, it was required to make at 
its own expense.—Ibid. 


REHEARING DENIED IN SOLVAY CASE 

The Commission has denied the application of the Director- 
General for a rehearing in No. 10363, Solvay Process Co. vs. 
D. L. & W. et al. The denial is a formal document without 
any assignment of reasons for declining to believe the repre- 
sentations of R. V. Fletcher, chief counsel for the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Fletcher said that if the Commission did not rehear 
the case and rescind its order directing reparation, the Railroad 
Administration would have to make reparation on practically 
all the short-haul, low-grade, heavy-loading commodities. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing withtra‘ic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Reconsigning Charge on Grain Held for Inspection 


Minnesota.—Question: Taking advantage of your column for 
answers to questions, will ask at this time if you know of any 
legal tariff in force that gives the western carrier authority 
to assess and collect $2 on grain which arrives at this market, 
and perhaps in some cases there-may also be demurrage, but 
the $2 is assessed and called a penalty charge. The writer 
has been unable to find any authority for this charge and be- 
lieves that this is something that is slipped over on the grain 
trade by the carrier. We have at this time in our possession 
a number of freight bills presented to us by the Great Northern 
Railroad and the Soo Railroad. However, the writer is holding 
up the bills, as there is a question about the legality. We 
would appreciate your advice on this matter. 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph 3, section B, 
rule 2, J. E. Fairbanks’ I. C. C. No. 4, containing the National 
Car Demurrage Rules and Charges, when cars are held in tran- 
sit and placed for inspection or grading, including reconsign- 
ment, or other disposition orders, at stations where grain and 
hay must be inspected or graded 24 hours’ (one day) free time 
will be allowed. 

Under section 1 of rule 14, Great Northern I. C. C. A-5005, 
grain, seeds, etc., carloads, will be placed on hold tracks of 
that carrier or of the carriers parties to the Great Northern 
tariff, and notice of the location of the hold tracks upon which 
the cars are placed sent to the consignee or posted on the bul- 
letin board (where such practice is in vogue) for the purpose 
of inspection, i. e., that made under national, state or board 
of trade requirements by competent and impartial authority 
independent of both vendor and vendee, and held on such tracks 
or other tracks for disposition orders at either the billed des- 
tination or at a point directly intermediate thereto. Upon cars 
so placed and held when disposition order is received prior to 
the expiration of the free time provided for in Fairbanks’ I. C. C. 
No. 4 (demurrage rules), no charge will be made for recon- 
signment. 

When disposition order is given after the expiration of the 
free time allowed by the demurrage rules, a reconsignment 
charge of $2 per car will be made, and in addition thereto the 
regular demurrage charges will be assessed for the time car 
is held after the expiration of the 24 hours’ free time allowed 
for reconsignment. 


Overcharges Not Governed by Two-Year Period 


Illinois.—Question: We have noted your answer to “Penn: 
sylvania” on page 28 of the January 3 issue of The Traffic 
World, with reference to the overcharges not governed by the 
two-year period. A case similar to this has come up with us 
with the exception that the movement of our cars was inter 
state. 

During 1917 carloads of drain tile were shipped to points 
in southern Wisconsin and paid for on the basis of 95 per cent 
of the tenth class rate, Illinois Classification. The carriers 1D 
rating these cars billed them on class rate basis, overlooking 
a paragraph in an individual line brick tariff, of which the con- 
signing carrier was a party, which read that drain tile would 
take a rate of 1 cent per hundred higher than brick rates and 
which made a considerably lower rate than that made on the 
class rate basis. 

Claims for overcharge were filed and are being paid on all 
shipments that moved within the two-year period. The carriers 
advise, however, that they are unable to entertain claims on 
shipments that moved in 1917 prior to the two-year period, citing 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Phillips VS. 
the Grand Trunk Railway, reported in volume 236 U. S. Re 
ports, T. P. 262-268, as their basis for such non-payment. 

These overcharges on drain tile were based on a rate that 
was in effect when the cars moved and is still in effect and 
is not a rate that had been put into effect temporarily and 
declared unreasonable, as in the Phillips vs. Grand Trunk casé, 
but claims were not filed until after the expiration of the two 
year period. 

It appears to us that our case is very much similar to your 
“Pennsylvania” case above referred to, with the exception that 
the cars were moved interstate instead of intrastate. 
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January 24, 1920 


We would appreciate very much if you would kindly advise 
through the columns of The Traffic World if there is any way 
in which we will be able to recover the amount of the claims 
in dispute. 

Answer: While a claim for overcharges on an interstate 
shipment cannot be presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission unless filed within two years after the cause of action 
accrued, a suit may be brought in a state court, and such action 
will be governed by the statute of limitations in the state in 
which it is brought. There is, however, nothing to prevent a 
carrier paying a straight overcharge claim, even though filed 
after two years. 


Application of Section 3-B, Rule 10, Consolidated Classification 
No. 1 

Maryland.—Question: Your explanation of rule 10 of Con- 
solidated Classification on page 20, January 3 issue, is some- 
what out of line with another authoritative explanation I have 
recently seen. 

You say the rule reads that the rate applicable on each 
portion of the mixture (in itself considered as a carload) under 
section 3-B is the highest carload class rate applicable to any 
article in the whole mixture. The rule does not say that. What 
it does say is, that the rate applicable to each portion of the 
mixture considered as a distinct carload (for the purposes of 
computing freight charges only) is the highest carload class 
rate applying on any article therein, referring by the word 
“therein” to each separate division of the lading considered as 
a — and not to the entire mixture itself, as you seem to 
imply. ‘ 

In the illustration taken by you the above interpretation 
if correct would permit, when the carload in its entirety is 
split up into a number of units, to the application of the 15-cent 
rate applying on the twine only and the minimum weight of 
26,880 pounds, or $40.32, for this part of the shipment and, as 
you show it, $33.40 for the vehicles using the commodity mini- 
mum, or a total:charge for the entire shipment of $74.16. 

If your interpretation is correct, I would ge pleased to have 
you furnish an example where under section 3 the charge 
would be less than under section 2 of the rule. It seems to 
me to be apparently the purpose of this construction (section 
3-B) to afford in many cases a substantial reduction in the 
charge over the application of section 2. 

wit you please reply in the “Questions and Answers” col- 
umn? 

Answer: According to our view, in order that section 3 
may be used at all, the articles making up the entire consign- 
ment must be divided into two or more “separate” carloads. 
If more than one of these articles is included in one of these 
“separate” carloads, then the articles have not been divided 
into “separate” carloads. In other words, we understand that 
dividing the articles into separate carloads means that each 
article is to be treated as a single shipment, moving in a car 
by itself. The only real “mixing” takes place under the pro- 
visions of section 2. If the articles are each treated as sep- 
arate carloads and charged as provided in paragraph B of sec- 
tion 3, and such treatment results in lower charges than those 
produced by applying the principles set forth in section 2, then 
the provisions of section 3 may be applied. This basis provided 
in section 3 would be of much benefit to shippers did the rule 
but stop with the preamble of section 3, and omit paragraph 
B thereof. 

By applying the conditions of section B, i. e., the highest 
class rate and the highest minimum, we have a mere repetition 
of the same provision of section 2, except that we are now 
treating each lot of the tonnage as “separate carloads” and 
must observe this high minimum on each car, also the highest 
class rate must be used on each separate car, except that, of 
course, where a commodity rate is in effect on one of the kinds 
of tonnage in the consignment, when such commodity minimum 
(but not the commodity rate) may be used, which will permit 
a lower minimum on that commodity. 

As we see it, the provisions of section 3-B cannot produce 
lower charges than by using section 2. It is obviously cheaper 
to pay the highest class rate on the entire weight, observing 
the highest minimum, than it would be to pay the highest class 
rate, and observe the highest minimum on two, three or more 
different lots. In the first case the total tonnage may make 
up the highest minimum, while in the latter (section 3) the 
highest minimum must be used on each separate lot. 

We do not understand that each “separate” carload provided 
in section 3 may contain more than one kind of commodity, 
for the reason that the purpose of section 2 is to take care 
of this feature, while that of section 3 is to treat the different 
lots of tonnage, not as mixed shipments, but as separate ship- 
menis, 

Two Answers Corrected 


__ The answer to “New York” under the above caption, pub- 
lished in The Traffic World, January 10, 1920, was, through 
error, badly confused with the answer to “Ohio,” under the 
Caption, “Interest on Delayed Shipment,” on the same page. In 
the latter answer all the matter beginning with the words “of 
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lading” in the seventh line of the answer, down to the begin- 
ning of the last paragraph in that answer should have been 
a part of the answer to “New York.” With that transfer made 
the answer to “Ohio” is also made correct. 


Proof of Damage 


Ohio.—Question: Some time ago our company received a 
shipment of 13 boxes and 2 crates storage batteries, which, on 
opening, developed concealed damage. We accordingly imme- 
diately arranged with the representative of the traction com- 
pany to call at our receiving room, where he inspected the dam- 
age and made notation on freight bill as follows: ‘Two crates 
storage batteries damaged when opened at Cincinnati, water 
leaked out, concealed damage.” The damage was repaired in 
our battery department at a cost of $20, and claim for that 
amount filed against the traction company, and were obliged 
to fill in their regular inquiry form used in connection with 
concealed damage cases. They have now deelined settlement, 
based on the fact that the shipment was handled by dray at 
originating point, and dray from freight depot to our receiving 
room at Cincinnati, consequently they claim the damage could 
have occurred while shipment was in the hands of draymen, at 
either one of the two points mentioned. 

This is the first instance that has come to our attention 
in which the transportation. company has refused claim for the 
reason outlined above. We secured notation of their freight 
agent covering the damage and, therefore, are of the opinion 
that they are at least responsible for a portion of the loss. 
We, therefore, will appreciate your kindness if you will advise 
us your opinion as to possibility of collecting in full from the 
tratcion company, or at least a part of the damage. 

Answer: While a carrier is an insurer for the safe car- 
riage of goods intrusted to it for. transportation, yet where the 
claim is that the goods have been injured in transit through 
the fault or negligence of the carrier, some proof of the allega- 
tion of the injury must be presented by the claimant. But 
where it is proven that when the goods were delivered to the 
carrier they were in good order, and that when delivered at 
destination they were in a damaged condition, a prima facie 
presumption will arise that the damage was occasioned by 
some cause for which the carrier was responsible and, unless 
it can show that it was due to a cause for which by the law 
or its contract it would be excused, it will be liable. On the 
other hand, if the injury occurred while in the possession of 
the drayman in delivering the shipment to the initial carrier, or 
of the drayman accepting delivery at destination, then the car- 
rier would not be liable. 

As a general rule of law, the plaintiff makes out a prima 
facie case by producing the receipt of the carrier acknowledg- 
ing that the freight was delivered to the carrier in good order 
and evidence showing that the carrier receiving the goods made 
no complaint as to their condition, is admissible. If an affidavit 
was secured from the person packing the two crates of storage 
batteries that they were safely packed in good order, an affidavit 
from the truckman that they were not subject to rough handling 
or inclement weather while drayed to the initial carrier, and 
an affidavit from the truckman at destination to the same effect, 
and an affidavit from the person handling shipment at destina- 
tion that they were in a damaged condition when unpacked, on 
such testimony the carrier ought to pay the claim unless it 
can show conclusively that it was not at fault, and, if it does 
not pay the claim, and an action is instituted in the courts, the 
carrier would be forced, on the testimony aforesaid, to show 
that the shipment was injured while in the hands of either 
drayman at point of shipment or destination point. 


Inspection of Car for Loading 


Missouri.—Question: We would appreciate your opinion 
through the columns of The Traffic World relative to carrier’s 
liability where ear is loaded and shipped out without being 
inspected by the carrier’s inspector prior to loading: For in- 
stance, we received a carload shipment of a certain commodity 
at one of our plants, which car was reloaded with another com- 
modity and shipped to one of our other plants without first be- 
ing inspected by carrier’s inspector prior to reloading. The car 
was accepted without exceptions and bill of lading signed. Upon 
arrival at destination it contained more or less damaged ma- 
terial, for which claim was filed by us in the usual manner. 
However, carrier is now declining our claim on the ground 
that, inasmuch as we elected to use this equipment without 
carrier being given an opportunity to protect its interest by 
formal inspection of car prior to loading, it devolves upon us 
to assume full responsibility for the damage sustained. 

There are, no doubt, numerous court decisions on similar 
cases, and we would appreciate it if you would give us ref- 
erence to same, and also quote your opinion. It is our conten- 
tion that, inasmuch as carrier accepted the car without excep- 
tion, that it cannot limit its liability. Inspection of this par- 
ticular car was overlooked by our shipping clerk. 

Answer: The law imposes certain duties and responsibili- 
ties upon the shipper in packing and loading carload freight, 
and where this has been unskillfully done and damage directly 
results therefrom, the carrier would not be liable. On the other 
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hand, the duty undoubtedly devolves upon the carrier to provide 
safe and suitable vehicles for the carriage of the particular 
goods which it holds itself out to carry, and the carrier cannot 
escape this responsibility by shifting upon the shipper the duty 
of inspecting and selecting the car in which his goods are to 
be carried. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, Volume 2, sec- 
tion 498. Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, section 1018, says: 
“It is not the duty of the shipper to inspect a car furnished 
by a carrier, or to exercise care to know whether the car is in 
condition; but he may assume that the carrier would not have 
directed the placing of the goods in the car unless it was suit- 
able. In the case of S. W. Mo. Millers Club vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 250, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
said that while cars should be inspected by the carrier, yet it 
further said in the case of Farmers Co-operative Association 
vs. C. B. & Q. R. R., 34 I. C. C. 64, that “in the very nature 
of things the shipper who loads the car can prepare it for loading 
to better advantage than anyone else. It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to expect a shipper to sweep a car or do a reasonable 
amount of cleaning, or to make some minor and inexpensive 
repairs to prepare the car for loading and prevent leakage of 
grain in transit. It is impracticable for the carriers to have 
competent workmen at all stations to do this work, and minor 
cleaning, patching and coopering can readily be done by men 
in the employ of the elevator companies, who know exactly 
what is to be done and how best to do it.” 

Inasmuch as the car in question was previously unloaded 
by you and reloaded without leaving your possession, and for 
the reasons stated above by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it is our opinion that the carrier would not be liable for 
any damage to the goods therein loaded resulting directly from 
an unskillful loading or failure to properly inspect and condition 
the car by you. 


Conflict Between Billing and Marking Instructions 


lowa.—Question: We made shipment via express, marking 
receipt to a certain point in Missouri, which was the correct 
place for shipment to go; the shipping department, however, 
marked shipment to a town in Iowa by the same name. Ex- 
press company had checker to receive shipment off our truck, 
and they advise shipment again checked by them when billed; 
they, however, never discovered the error between the receipt 
and markings on the packages, and the shipment went where 
they were marked, which was wrong. The express company 
contends that original marks govern always, and has refused 
to entertain our claim; while we admit wrong marking, never- 
theless they chceked same twice after it left our plant and 
should have discovered the discrepancy between billing and 
markings not corresponding. Do you think it is justified in the 
stand taken by it in this case? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that 
where a shipper prepares the bill of lading, providing for car- 
riage to a particular destination, and marks a different and 
erroneous address on the package, the carrier is not responsi- 
ble for transporting to the destination named on the package, 
though correct destination is shown by the bill of lading. Brack- 
ett Co. vs. G. N. Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 668. The Commission 
further held in the case of American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany vs. B. & A. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 401, that where bills of 
lading and shipping orders are prepared by the shipper, and 
the shipper notes upon the bill of lading certain instructions 
which it fails to*note on the shipping order, carrier cannot be 
held liable for misrouting if it complies with the instructions 
shown on the shipping order. 


Contradiction Between Bill of Lading and Marks on Goods 


Missouri,—Question: We made shipment of a pool car of 
material from A to B and consigned same to one of our cus- 
tomers at B for distribution. Through error our customer at 
B, who distributed the car, consigned two lots of material on 
one bill of lading to one consignee at C. Part of this material 
was intended for the consignee at C and part of it for another 
customer located at a different destination entirely, which we 
will hereafter refer to as point D. In other words, part of the 
material was intended for our customer at D, according to 
orders placed with us. A clear receipt was given by the car- 
rier’s agent at B and upon arrival of the material at C consignee 
only accepted his portion of the consignment and would not 
accept the balance, which was intended for our customer at D 
and so stenciled. After the balance of this shipment was al- 
lowed to lie around the station at C for some time we under- 
stand that the agent arranged with another concern to take it 
in and settle with us. These people state, however, that they 
only received half of the amount that was called for in the 
bill of lading, and we have been unable to determine what be- 
came of the balance of the shipment. On filing claim against 
the carriers they contend that it was shipper’s error and they 
are not responsible. It is our contention that, inasmuch as 
a clear receipt was given by the carrier’s agent for a specified 
amount of material, it devolves upon them to show what dis- 
position was made of the full amount of material called for in 
the bill of lading and, failing to do so, must necessarily be held 
liable. It is also our contention that it was the duty of the 
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carrier’s agent to compare the marks on the material with that 
shown in the billing instructions. 

Answer: The contract by a carrier to transport freight 
imposes upon it the obligation to transport the freight safely 
and within a reasonable time to the point of destination and in 
accordance with the instructions given by the shipper as shown 
in the bill of lading. Therefore, when your customer B con- 
signed two lots of material on one bill of lading to one con- 
signee at C, and the carrier safely delivered or tendered de- 
livery of the same to the consignee at C, its obligations as 
a common carrier ceased on refusal of the consignee to accept 
the two lots, even though one lot was intended for another 
consignee at D, and was so marked on the package, provided 
that the carrier as a warehouseman exercised due care to pre- 
serve the property. While the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has held that in the matter of routing, where the instruc- 
tion in the bill differs from that on the package, no misrouting 
has occurred when the carrier makes delivery in accordance 
with the markings on the package (see our answer above to 
“Iowa’’), yet in the matter of loss or injury to goods, the courts 
generally hold that in case of a shipment of goods, the point 
of delivery called for by the bill of lading must control, though 
differing marks on the package of goods shipped, and must be 
taken to be the contract between the parties. Moore & Son 
vs. Henry, 18 Mo. App. 35; Merchants Despatch, etc., Co. vs, 
Moore, 88 Ill. 136; Michie on Carriers, Volume 1, section 849, 

So that on the shipment in quetsion, if the carrier duly ten- 
dered the two lots to the consignee at C, and the latter re- 
fused the part intended for delivery to D, and the carrier as 
warehouseman duly protected it, and it was lost or stolen with- 
out the fault of the carrier, it is our opinion that the carrier 
would not be liable for such part lost or stolen. 


EXPRESS LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


The American Railway Express Company has sent revised 
instructions to its claim agents to guide them in handling loss 
and damage claims. The revised rules are as follows: 


1. The date that written or verbal request is made by shipper, 
consignee or other interested party, to trace a shipment, shall be con- 
sidered as the date of claim, but verbal requests will be considered 
only when and as of the date substantiated by the company’s 
records made in writing. 

2. Except as noted below, no claim for total or partial loss, or 
concealed damage, shall be paid which is not presented within four 
months after delivery of shipment, or in the case of failure to 
deliver, then within four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
of shipment has elapsed. 

Exceptions: 

(a) Where claim is made on account of loss of a C. O. D. 
shipment, the claimant shall be allowed forty days in addition 
to the four months in which to file his claim. This based on the 
fact that we do not accept tracers for C. O. D. shipments within 
forty days of date of shipments unless shipper produces evidence 
that shipment has been delivered and paid for. When not pre- 
sented within this extended period, decline. 

(b) Where C. O. D. shipment has been delivered and money 
collected, or where shipment is receipted for as C. O. D. and 
delivered without collecting C. O. D. claim should be paid regard- 
less of whether or not presented within four months from date 
of delivery. 

3. On account of difficulty in determining where are how delay 
or damage occurred, we will take the broader view and interpret 
the four months’ clause as not applying to claims for delay, or claims 
where the damage to the shipment is apparent. 

4. When, at the expiration of two years and one day after 
delivery of shipment, or in the case of non-delivery, two years and 
one day after a reasonable time for delivery, claim has not been 
adjusted or declined in writing, and suit has not been commenced, 
claims shall be referred by claim agents to superintendents of claims, 
to be reviewed by them. Such claims will be paid only when in the 
judgment of superintendents of claims the express company was 
responsible for delay in settlement. 


The rule covering the two years and one day clause in the 
bill of lading gives the impression that the company will regard 
that rule is shutting out only claimants who have not prose- 
cuted their claims with diligence, and not as closing the door 
to shippers whosé claims have been handled with diligence, but 
have not come to final issue either by reason of the delay of 
the express company or from the difficult character of the 
subject. 

In the event the Commission extends the rule it laid down 
in the Decker case for the guidance of railroad companies to 
the express company, there will be no need for the fourth ex- 
ception to the second rule. That rule provides that if at the 
beginning of the last six months of the two years and one day 
period, the railroad company has not definitely in writing de- 
clined the claim, then the two years and one day rule shall not 
apply. That means that the shipper who has been diligent may 
rest assured that unless the railroad company gives him notice 
in writing the two years and one day rule will not be raised 
as a bar to his claim. 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON EXPLOSIVES 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has set for heal- 
ing, Tuesday, January 27, at 10:30 a. m., the subject of increas 
ing all carload minimum weights on explosives where less that 
20,000 pounds to 20,000 pounds, which, in some cases, would 
have the effect of canceling commodity rates themselves. 
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Personal Notes 





J. A. Brough, who suc- 
ceeds Oscar F. Bell as 
traffic manager of Crane 
Co., which company has 
factories in Chicago and 
Bridgeport, Conn. and 
branch houses throughout 
the United States and 
Canada and in France, 
England and _ Australia, 
was born in Chicago and 
educated in the public and 
high schools of that city. 
He first entered traffic 
service with the Western 
Trunk Line Committee in 
1898, afterward serving 
with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as bill of lading 
clerk, rate clerk, and as- 
sistant chief clerk. In 
1904 he took employment 
with Crane Co. in the traf- 
fic department and has 
been assistant traffic man- 
ager for the last ten years. 
He is a member of the 
National Industrial Traffic 
League, the [Illinois Dis- 
trict Traffic League and the Traffic Club of Chicago. 











The Wayne Oil Tank and Pump Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., announces the appointment of Eugene J. Lennart as traffic 
manager, to succeed W. A. Van Wicklin, resigned. Earl W. 
Cox, formerly with S. F. Bowser & Co., is appointed assistant. 


Archibald Fries, general traffic manager of the B. & O. 
Railroad Co., was born in Cincinnati. His traffic education was 
begun in the local depart- 
ment of the Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi Railway (now the 
Mississippi division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio) in 
1882, and he has ever 
since been employed with 
some department of the 
railroad. Following his 
service with the local 
transfer freight office of 
the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railway at Storrs Station, 
he was transferred to the 
general manager’s office of 
the Continental Line, the 
operating fast freight line 
over the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi, and filled the posi- 
tions of chief rate and 
claim clerk, chief clerk, 
accountant and acting 
manager. He was then 
transferred to the chief 
clerkship in the general 
freight office, and was 
later made general agent 
and assistant general 
freight agent. January 1, 
1913, he was transferred to the position of general freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Pittsburgh, and October 21, 1916, he 
was made freight traffic manager, with headquarters at Baltimore. 
Inthe early part of 1918 his jurisdiction was extended over the en- 
tire system. When the railroads were taken under federal man- 
agement he was made traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Eastern Lines, in charge of freight and passenger traffic, and 
had jurisdiction over the Western Maryland, Cumberland Valley, 
Coal & Coke, Cumberland & Pennsylvania, Morgantown & King- 
wood and a division of the Reading Railroad, leading south from 
Harrisburg—all part of the Allegheny Region. He remained 





Mm charge of the traffic of these roads during the entire period 
of the war and up to January 1, when he took the position of 
seneval traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio System, ten- 
dered by the corporate company. Mr. Fries has been identified 
with the various traffic associations of the eastern section of 


the (nited States, viz., Central Freight Association, Trunk Line 
Assoviation and American Railway Association. In the early 
Part of the war he was appointed a member of a committee of 
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six to assume control of the domestic and export traffic moving 
to and through the Atlantic ports, Boston to Norfolk and New- 
port News, inclusive. 





George R. Hart is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Sacramento Northern Railroad, headquarters, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company announces 
the following traffic department appointments: C. P. Hoch, 
general agent, New York, N. Y.; Henry Brown, general agent, 
Chicago, Ill.; B. A. Rogers, general agent, St. Louis, Mo.; J. M. 
Carriere, general agent, New Orleans, La.; J. B. Blanton, gen- 
eral agent, Tulsa, Okla.; G. H. Dougherty, general agent, Dallas, 
Tex.; G. M. Riley, general agent, Houston, Tex.; C. M. Wilkin- 
son, general agent, San Antonio, Tex.; F. M. Manson, traveling 
freight agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. W. McClymonds is appointed general agent, refrigerator 
service, of the Union Pacific System, with headquarters at 
Omaha. 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company announces 
that J. D. Watson is appointed general traffic manager, office 
at St. Louis. 

H. D. Driscoll, manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Association, 
has been appointed a member of the St. Louis Western District 
Traffic Committee. 

A typographical error in this column last week made the 
name of E. C. Wilmore appear as E. C. “Wetmore.” 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Lansing Traffic Club, composed of traffic representatives 
of the mercantile and manufacturing institutions of Lansing, 
Mich., has been organized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Norman W. Secor, traffic manager, Olds Motor Works; 
vice-president, Carl P. Hodges, traffic manager, Duplex Truck 
Company; secretary-treasurer, John T. Ross, traffic commis- 
sioner, Lansing Chamber of Commerce; executive committee, 
N. W. Secor; K. P. Hodges; J. T. Ross; Marshall S. Graham, 
traffic manager, Reo Motor Car Company; John Thomson, agent, 
New York Central Railroad; H. E. McGiveron, traffic manager, 
Prudden Wheel Company; W. W. Vanderbilt, inbound traffic 
manager, Olds Motor Works. The club held its first informal 
dinner January 14, with an attendance of about 85. The chief 
purpose of the club is to work toward the betterment of trans- 
portation in Lansing and immediate vicinity, with particular 
respect to terminal matters and the movement of inbound less- 
carload shipments. 








At the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chicago January 27 
an address on “The Europe that Remains After the War” will 
be given by W. A. Pratt of the Cedar Rapids Chamber of Com- 
merce and Rotary Club. Every year before the war, again in 
1916, when the storm was at its height, and recently, Mr. Pratt 
has visited Europe. 





At the first annual banquet of the York Traffic Club, York, 
Pa., January 16, the speakers were George S. Schmidt, a local 
attorney; George D. Ogden, freight traffic manager, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; Mayor E. S. Hugentugler; J. L. Eysmans, 
general freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; and 
the toastmaster, President J. S. T. Strayer. 





The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pitstburgh 
held its monthly meeting January 8. The principal topic of 
the evening was: “The New Consolidated Classification No. 1,” 
which was thoroughly discussed. The subject for the next 
meeting will be “Exportation,” and G. G. Orme, formerly con- 
nected with George Borgfeldt & Co.,. exporters, at New York 
City, will-address the association on the proper way to handle 
export shipments. The sixth annual banquet will be held Feb- 
ruary 5 at the Chatham Hotel Roof Garden. The principal 
speaker will be Guy Campbell, U. S. senator. His subject will 
be “By-Products of the War.” 





Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, will address the Traffic Club of New York on a phase 
of the railroad situation at its monthly meeting, January 27. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


In The Traffic World of January 17 were some errors in 
the docket of the Commission, some of which had been incorrect 
also in the preceding issue. Under Cleveland, January 17, 
docket 10981 should have been shown as set for Cleveland, 
January 14. Dockets 10261 and eleven sub-numbers, and dock- 
ets 10543 and 10541 should have been shown as set for argu- 
ment at Washington January 17. 

The Commission canceled hearing in No. 10995, the Alton 
Mercantile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., assigned for 
January 21 at Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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REPORT OF COAL,SCOMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a report submitted to Director-General Hines by H. B. 
Spencer, chairman of the central coal committee of the Rail- 
road Administration, the activities of the committee during 
the recent coal strike are outlined. Director-General Hines, in 
making public the report, complimented the committee and sub- 
committees for the work done by them. 

Summarizing the results of the committee’s work during 
the strike period, the report said: 

“The available coal was so distributed during the period 
of the strike that the emergency needs of all essential con- 
sumers. were amply provided for. 

“In the Central and Southwestern Regions and the western 
part of the Northwestern Region, where consumers’ stocks were 
very small at the beginning of the strike, difficulties were ex- 
perienced in getting coal to them, but these difficulties were 
overcome, and while some nonessential industries in these par- 
ticular territories were forced to close, some partially and some 
entirely, during the latter part of the strike, there was no 
general suspension of manufacturing and no actual suffering 
for the want of fuel. 

“In the eastern part of the country, where consumers’ stocks 
were generally larger at the beginning of the strike, the short- 
age was not felt so soon, and it was not until nearly the close 
of the strike period that any industries in this section were 
forced to close down and then only in isolated cases.” 

Discussing the coal supply available for distribution during 
the strike period, the report said: 

“There was available for distribution by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration through the agency of the Railroad Administration, in- 
cluding the entire supply of railroad coal both on cars and in 
storage and current mine production during the period Novem- 
ber 1 to December 13, approximately 46,239,550 tons of coal. 
Of this quantity 24,292,950 tons were loaded on cars at the mines 
during this period, equivalent to 36 per cent of the estimated 
normal loading during the same length of time. The daily 
loading varied from a minimum of 17 per cent of normal to 
a maximum of 45 per cent. It will be noted by far the larger 
part of the production was secured from the nonunion fields 
of the Pocahontas, Allegheny, and Southern Regions. 

“In the total of approximately 21,946,000 tons of coal on 
hand and available for distribution on November 1, the rail- 
roads had 10,946,585 tons of coal which belonged to them, rep- 
resenting approximately 26 days’ supply based on their normal 
consumption.” 

The report set forth that railroad fuel supply on hand varied 
from 71 days’ supply in the New England Region to 6 days’ 
supply in the Pocahontas Region. 


“By a prompt survey made in anticipation of the strike,” 
the report continued, “it was found that the number of days’ 
railroad supply on hand in various parts of the country re- 
flected with a considerable degree of accuracy the situation of 
other consumers in the same territory. The territory in the 
northwest, supplied with coal from upper lake docks, was as- 
sured of its winter supply, as its dock storage program was 
complete before the close of lake navigation, 


“The total coal in possession of the railroads November 1, 
including commercial and railroad fuel, represented approxi- 
mately two weeks’ supply for all consumers in the country. The 
production during the strike period was equivalent only to the 
requirements of the first five classes on the Fuel Administra- 
tor’s priority list, leaving no coal available out of current pro- 
duction to supply industries whose operations could not be 
classed as essential for the immediate needs of this country. 

“Throughout the strike there was practically no produc- 
tion in the large producing field known as the central competi- 
tive district, including western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Consumers in that part of the country having relied 
on their proximity to the mines insuring their regular supply, 
had generally very small reserve stocks, which in many in- 
stances were soon exhausted. A similar situation existed in the 
middle west, particularly in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

“The problem presented to the coal committees was there- 
fore to secure the most equitable distribution in all sections of 
the country of the current production among essential con- 
sumers as their stocks were depleted, conserving to the greatest 
possible extent the reserve supply in possession of the railroads 
at the beginning of the strike. 

“The transportation west of the large quantity of coal pro- 
duced in the Pocahontas Region and the eastern mining dis- 
tricts of the Allegheny Region, the greater part of which would 
normally have been used in the east, involved considerable re- 
alignment of transportation, as existing railroad facilities were 
not designed for a westbound movement of this magnitude. On 
December 15 the reserve supply in possession of the railroad 
had been reduced to 10,692,400 tons—only about one week’s 
supply for all consumers in the country.” 

The report explained in detail the rearrangement of coal 
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movement which met the situation and included detailed tables 
showing the amount of coal available and the amounts diverted 
from the normal destinations. 

“With reasonably accurate knowledge as to the stocks in 
each region and the current production,” the report said, “it 
was possible to allocate the coal available so that the emergency 
requirements of all consumers except manufacturers of nones- 
sentials were provided for.” 

The report described the movement of large quantities of 
coal from the Pocahontas and Allegheny Regions to Memphis, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and points farther west, which developed 
until, by the termination of the strike, approximately 4,000 cars 
of coal per day, about 40 per cent of the total output of the 
Pocahontas and Allegheny Regions, were being moved in this 
way from extreme east to extreme west. Ohio and Indiana 
were also supplied from the Allegheny and Pocahontas Regions 
by rail, the movement reaching a total of 1,340 cars per day, 
The large stocks on hand in New England permitted the limi- 
tation of shipments to New England to the movement through 
Pocahontas and Allegheny district tidewater ports. 

The Southwestern Region was supplied with 15,097 cars 
from the Pocahontas Region by way of Memphis and St. Louis 
during the strike period. A shortage of bunker coal at Gulf 
ports and the need for railroad fuel there led to the shipment 
of Pocahontas coal by tidewater from Hampton Roads to Gal- 
veston, for which movement the United States Shipping Board 
furnished tonnage. 

The Central Western Region requisitioned 21,076 cars of 
eastern coal during the strike period, and the Northwestern 
Region received during the emergency 22,413 cars of eastern 
coal. Coal stocks in the upper lake docks, the report said, 
were confined practically to the normal lake dock consumers. 
Canada, according to the report, was supplied with 150 cars of 
eastern coal a day, which was distributed by the Canadian fuel 
administrator. 

“The tidewater export embargo,” the report said, “was and 
is still being maintained and will be until the needs of con- 
sumers in this country have been properly safeguarded.” 

The report outlined the steps taken by the railroads to 
insure prompt payment to coal operators for their product di- 
verted from its usual markets. 

“While coal was moved expeditiously to all points,” the re 
port said, “there was nevertheless an unavoidable delay in get- 
ting it to the ultimate consumer, which resulted in apprehension 
on the part of the shipper that notices would be received too 
late for them to render bills to the divertee and secure payment 
within the same period that was ordinarily their trade cus 
tom. There is every indication that the operators were promptly 
paid and those whose financial needs were acute received special 
consideration, in many cases by the railroads taking coal from 
their mines as fast as it was produced and paying for it instantly. 

“The Railroad Administration,” the report continued, “also 
endeavored in every way that could be thought of to -work out 
a plan by which the shipper might receive payment for his 
coal when it was shipped, and to extend or help his credit so 
as to enable him to borrow money on his coal which was held or 
diverted. Insuperable obstacles were encountered and there was 
no other course than to expedite by every means at command 
the bringing of the shipper into communication with the divertee 
so that his invoice might be put promptly into the hands of 
the party who must pay it.” 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR AISHTON 


In his annual report for the year 1919 to Director-General 
Hines, R. H. Aishton, Regional Director for the Northwestert 
Region, reported that improved freight conditions following the 
signing of the armistice permitted the restoration of passenger 
train service which had been discontinued during the war. A 
net increase of 1,709,918 passenger train miles per annum was 
reported by Regional Director Aishton. Analyzing the operating 
statistics for the Northwestern Region during 1919 the report 
said: 

“The freight train performance for 1919 was naturally af- 
fected with the signing of the armistice, which stopped the ex- 
tremely heavy movement of war materials and supplies to the 
seaboard. In October, 1918, we had 6,041,121 net ton miles, 
dropping to 4,200,159 in January 1919. With the gradual re 
turn to normal conditions, however, each month showed an in 
crease, and by September, 1919, we were moving about the same 
tonnage as 1918. 

“The percentage of loaded to total car miles has been kept 
very close to the 1918 record. In October, 1919 we had a per 
centage of 70.1 as against 69.9 per cent in October, 1918. With 
the decrease in business during the first part of the year, 
naturally there was a decrease in the average miles per day 
per car due to a surplus of equipment. This gradually improv 
with the increase in tonnage, so that in September, 1919, wé 
were able to make 28.3 miles per car per day, as against 26.0 
miles in September, 1918. 

“Due to serious drought in Montana, reduced rates were 
arranged for movement of stock out of the state for feeding i2 
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other states, also for movement of feed into Montana to afford 
relief in districts where feed was not available. It was neces- 
sary to transfer a large number of stock cars to this territory 
to provide prompt movement for this stock. Drought condi- 
tions, with consequent crop failure in Montana, caused a very 
serious loss in revenue. Reduced rates on livestock and feed 
added considerably to this burden. 


“The passenger train revenues in the Northwestern Region 
have been very satisfactory indeed. The revenue per passenger 
train mile throughout the entire year has been well above 1918. 
In January we earned $1.745 per passenger train mile as against 
$1.456 in January, 1918. In September, 1919, the revenue per 
passenger train mile was $2.486 as against $2.164 in September, 
1918. The same general increase prevailed throughout the year. 

“Naturally the general decrease in traffic during the fore- 
part of the year, together with the increase in wage adjustments, 
affected the ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues. 
The operations for the nine months, January to September 30, 
1919, inclusive, show the ratio of operating expenses to operat- 
ing revenues to be 82.0 per cent for 1919, as against 81.2 per 
cent for 1918.” 


Regional Director Aishton reported that the unification of 
terminals, consolidations and joint switching arrangements made 
in 1918 were continued throughout 1919 with “resulting free 
movement and economical handling of traffic.” In the North- 
western Region, he reported, 86\passenger stations and 134 
freight stations closed by reason of these unified arrangements. 
In only sixteen instances unifications were discontinued and 
stations reopened for public convenience. 

He commented at length on the work of the District Agency 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, which he declared had made 
a “wonderful record.” The agency handles the business of 23 
trunk lines and two switching lines, which was formerly handled 
in 25 individual offices. The Regional Director cited numerous 
economies and efficiencies affected by the agency. 


The report outlined the organization of a “Claim Prevertion 
Department,” which the Regional Director asserted had resulted 
in elimination of 160,000 claims against roads in the North- 
western Region, representing a total saving of $5,000,000. The 
report also outlined an intensive campaign for accident preven- 
tion on the lines which the Regional Director said resulted in 
a decrease in casualties of 77 per cent. 

A shortage of labor was indicated by the report, which on 
this point said: 

“All railroads regardless of increased wages, have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in obtaining both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. Apprentices are not up to quota, averaging about 
1 to every 22 journeymen where this ratio should be 1 to 5. 
Machinist apprentices are nearest to quota, while boilermakers, 
blacksmiths and moulders are difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain. These things have naturally materially affected the me- 
chanical activities.” 

Looking forward to the resumption of corporation control of 
the roads, Director Aishton said: 

“So long as the transportation facilities of this country do 
not fully meet the demands of business there will be criticism 
of any failure to make the best possible use of available facili- 
ties; this result is more easily accomplished under the present 
conditions of centralized control, but with complete coopera- 
tion and proper organization it should be possible when corpora- 
tion control is resumed, and it would seem advisable to continue 


some of the things which have been inaugurated during this - 


period of federal control, including the following: 

“Continuation of the permit system which insures against 
congestion at terminals by controlling the original loading of 
freight. 

“Continuance of embargo control in some practical form 
that would regulate and unify the issuance of embargoes. Pre- 
sumably this could not be made mandatory but a commission 
with general jurisdiction could have authority to supervise em- 
bargoes and recommend the issuance or withdrawal of restric- 
tions. 

“Supervision of passenger train service and schedules. No 
recent additions have been made to passenger train equipment, 
the business now offered is being handled with difficulty, al- 
though under present conditions it has ben possible to elimi- 
nate unnecessary trains and do everything which insures the 
best possible use of available equipment; until passenger train 
equipment is greatly increased it will be impossible for indi- 
Vidual roads to act independently without aggravating the pres- 
ent shortage of passenger carrying facilities and provoking pub- 
lie protest.and creating sentiment favorable to anything which 
promises improvement. 


“Committee control of rate-making. Excepting those who 
have unusual means of influencing rate legislation, including 
the control of important competitive traffic, the present method 
of l-andling rate matters is not unpopular. It affords against 
destructive action by individual railroads whether such action 
is influenced by desires to secure advantage in connection with 
competitive business or due to error in estimating revenue re- 
Sults of proposed rate changes. The interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission has expressed approval of the plan and has definitely 
suggested that it be continued.” 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR HARDIN 


A gradual return to normal railroad operating conditions 
following the end of war-time transportation demands and a 
continued growth in export freight business were indicated in 
the annual report of A. T. Hardin, regional director of the East- 
ern Region to Director-General Hines. The report of Mr. Hardin 
set forth in detail the work of the roads in the eastern region 
for 1919. 

“Conditions were unsettled at the beginning of the year,” 
the report said, “due to the sudden stopping of traffic in war 
materials, with consequent falling off in freight business, the 
readjustment of business from a war to a peace basis, the large 
number of experienced employes who had left to enter the gov- 
ernment service and other war activities and whose places had 
been filled by inexperienced employes, and the lowered condi- 
tion of freight and passenger equipment due to continuous serv- 
ice during the strain of the war period. 

“All of the roads have been in a position to handle a larger 
volume of traffic than offered, there having been a marked and 
cumulative falling off in freight business following the armistice 
and continuing until March, since which time there has been a 
gradual and continuous increase, although below the volume of 
the corresponding months in 1918. Passenger traffic has been 
heavy, each month showing an increase over the same month 
of 1917 and 1918, and since April a steady increase in volume. 
The decreased traffic was handled promptly and without inter- 
ruption during the year, except for minor temporary accumula- 
tions.” 

Figures included in the report showed that following a 
decrease in February of 15.9 per cent in the net ton miles of 
freight handled, as compared with February, 1918, which in 
March dropped still further until it was 32.8 per cent below the 
1918 figures, the freight situation gradually improved until in 
October the net ton miles handled was only 4.5 less than the 
figure for October, 1918. Passenger traffic maintained a steady 
increase over 1918 figures throughout the year. 

In export freight the eastern region railroads handled more 
than twice as much traffi¢ as was handled by the roads during 
1913 or 1914 and 7.2 per cent more than was handled in the 
record year of 1918. The report gave the following figures of 
freight delivered to ships at New York for the past several 
years: 1919, 7,866,582 tons; 1918, 7,340,694 tons; 1917, 6,239,486 
tons; 1916, 6,519,422 tons; 1915, 4,793,750 tons; 1914, 3,235,547 
tons; 1913, 3,341,124 tons. 

The increase in export freight traffic, the report explained 
was handled in spite of three different strikes of marine workers 
and boatmen in New York harbor during the year. The report 
outlined the steps taken to meet the situations which grew out 
of these labor disturbances, and pointed out that the congestion 
in and about New York harbor made it necessary to reroute 
freight by all-rail routes to New England. 

“To meet the falling off in traffic forces were reduced and 
retrenchment of expenditures affected wherever practicable. 
Among the measures of economy adopted were the reduction 
to a minimum of Sunday and holiday work, particularly at in- 
terchange points and where conditions permitted a reduction in 
the number of hours of operation at terminals, yards, stations, 
shops and engine houses; alternate day local forces and branch 
line freight service and consolidation and unification of facilities 
and forces wherever practicable.” 

The report asserted that a campaign for fuel economy had 
saved about $9,200,000 for the eastern region lines and that an 
additional saving of $7,955,000 had been made by consolidating 
operations at various terminal points. The report listed various 
traffic changes designed to effect economies and said: 

“The total amount saved by these various reductions and 
economies is not practicable to estimate. It has, of course, 
been necessary to restore forces and service with the gradual 
increase in business since March, but this has been due only as 
the necessities required it in order that prompt and efficient 
service might be rendered at all times.” 

“The return to more nearly normal conditions of traffic,” 
the report said, “has resulted in the percentage of loaded to 
total car miles increasing from 64.3 per cent in December, 1918, 
to 71.2 per cent in August and 71 per cent in September. In 
October the showing was not so good, declining to 69.4 per cent, 
ascribable to the heavy movement of empty coal cars to the 
mines for loading in anticipation of the miners’ strike.” 

The report set forth that freight claims in the eastern 
region are now being adjusted more promptly “and probably 
with less friction with the public than ever before.” Claims 
unsettled on December 1, 1919, were 115,000 as against 333,418 
on December 31, 1918, and 362,480 on December 31, 1917. The 
roads paid out in 1919, however, $36.000,000 on account of loss 
and damage, as against $17,110,634 in 1918 and $10,261,160 in 1917. 

“The number of claims on hand unadjusted on December 1, 
1919, was less than the number presented monthly,” the report 
said. “The average claim is now being settled in thirty days. 
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Special efforts have been concentrated on claims over four 
months old, the number of such claims being reduced very ma- 
terially during the year. 

“The increases in the amount of claims paid is in large 
measure due to the increased value of the property transported, 
the unsettled labor conditions incident to the war and to in- 
creased activity in the settlement of claims which has resulted 
in the final charging off in 1919 of a considerable number of 
claims on 1917 and 1918 business which accumulated during the 
war.” 

The report explained in detail the steps taken to prevent 
damage claims, and the precautions taken to cut down the in- 
crease in loss and damage charged to theft. 

The report outlined the difficulties confronting the roads 
in the work of maintenance and repairs, and said: 

“Speaking in general and with the exception of the shortage 
in the amount of major materials used, the roads in the region 
as a whole have been reasonably well maintained. In some in- 
stances a material shortage of labor has made it very difficult 
to carry out the maintenance program as made out. Where 
roads had apparently overexpended in 1918, every possible effort 
has been made to reduce the expenditures during the latter part 
of the year to the actual necessity from the standpoint of safety 
in operation. On the other hand, where roads underexpended in 
1918 and a material increase in the maintenance budget was 
necessary this year in order to get the road back in as good 
condition at the end of the year as of January 1, 1918, no reduc- 
tions have been made and every effort possible has been made 
to carry out the necessary work. In most cases results have 
been reasonably satisfactory except where the shortage in tie 
supply, rail requirements or other conditions over which we 
have no control have made it impossible to apply the necessary 
materials. 

“Over 90 per cent of all passenger trains arrived at termi- 
nals less than thirty minutes late during the eleven months to 
December 1. 

“Passengers carried one mile by eastern region railroads for 
the first nine months of 1919 were 8.530,433,185, which is an 
increase of 8.2 per cent over some period of 1918 and an increase 
of 11.3 per cent over same period in 1917. 


“There has been a heavy increase in suburban passenger 
traffic in and out of the larger cities due to the restricted hous- 
ing conditions in the cities forcing people into the suburbs. 


“The sale of railroad and sleeping car tickets at the same 
window has improved efficiency both in the selling of tickets 
and in the equal loading of Pullman cars to utilize all of the 
space. 

“During the first ten months of the year there were handled 
on the eastern region railroads 4,775 troop trains, a total of 
1,037,283 train miles, carrying a total of 2,028,273 officers and 
men. 

“For the past twenty-five years the practice has been for 
customs inspectors at frontier points, Buffalo and Detroit, to 
examine all hand baggage of passengers on through trains, mark- 
ing or stamping same for the information of the customs officer 
at the opposite frontier point. This has resulted in a great 
annoyance and constant complaint from passengers; but it has 
been found impossible in the past to have the practice changed. 
However, the matter was again taken up early in 1919 and it 
has been arranged with the Treasury Department to substitute 
for such inspection the certificate of the conductor of the train 
covering any passengers boarding the train 
customs inspectors confining their intention to such passengers, 
leaving undisturbed the baggage of through passengers. 

“Continuing the measures adopted immediately following 
the armistice close co-operation has been maintained with the 
Allied Shipping Board, the War and Navy Departments, the 
Grain Corporation, Belgian Relief, etc., in arrangements for 
transportation to the seaboard of the things that were most 
needed, the transportation to storage or otherwise of the con- 
siderable quantities of munitions and war material no longer 
required abroad and in providing transportation for the prompt 
handling of the returning overseas forces. Close and careful 
study was given to the changed conditions and transportation 
requirements of the country incident to the transition from a 
war to a peace basis with a view of bringing about normal 
conditions on the railroads as rapidly as it could be done. 

“With a view to better controlling the export situation in- 
cident to the increase in commercial export, a Delinquent Bu- 
reau was placed in operation to keep a record of the unloading 
of lighters; any accumulation for a consignee resulting in the 
refusal of further permits until relieved. Hearty co-operation 
was obtained from practically all of the steamship lines, con- 
signees and export houses, as all were anxious to keep off the 
delinquent list. To further conserve lighterage facilities, 412 
vessels were docked at railroad piers for direct loading from the 
piers and large quantities of provisions, flour and other freight 
for Belgian Relief, United States Food Administration and the 
Allied governments were handled in this way. Some full cargo 
commercial freight was also loaded direct from piers, but the 
possibilities of handling such shipments in this manner are 
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more limited, due to the fact that numerous steamship companies 
have their own docks on which they accumulate their cargocs. 

“During the sugar beet loading season of 1918-19, 28,136 cas 
of sugar beets were loaded, being an increase of 12,700 cars, or 
76 per cent, over previous year. There is also a heavy movye- 
ment of the new crop now in progress. 

“The reduction in the volume of traffic moving resulted in 
a surplus of freight cars; the maximum number stored being 
40,700 box cars on January 16, and 49,145 open-top cars on 
March 3. By the end of February, however, the surplus of avail- 
able box cars had been absorbed by heavy demand from automo- 
bile manufacturers and other industries in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, Michigan and the Ohio-Indiana territory, making it neces- 
sary to curtail delivery of empty box cars to other regions, and 
to Canadian roads. 

“During April the Belgian Relief Commission’s shipping pro- 
gram was completed, approximately 900 ships having been 
loaded with about 53;000,000 tons of supplies, the movement hav’ 
ing continued heavy during the months succeeding the armistice. 

“During May the British Ministry cleaned up practically all 
of the large amount of steel: which it had stored on the ground 
adjacent to Atlantic piers during the war period and the French 
government was making rapid progress in loading its steel from 
ground storage. A further relinquishment of shipping by the 
Allied governments for commercial purposes was announced. 

“With a view to having maximum storage facilities ready 
for the prospective unprecedented grain movement during fol- 
lowing months, arrangements were made in conjunction with 
the United States Food Administration to dispose of grain on 
hand at rail termini over thirty days; and grain control com- 
mittees were appointed at all principal grain distributing centers 
to regulate the movement. 

“The return to normal conditions has resulted in a reversal 
of the tendency which was noted in 1918, in that there has been 
a substantial increase in westbound freight traffic and a decrease 
in the eastbound, resulting in a more evenly balanced traffic, 
the percentage of loaded to total car miles in September show- 
ing an increase of approximately 5 per cent over corresponding 
month in 1918. 

“To speed up the movement of equipment through terminals 
and the prompt loading and unloading and release of cars by 
consignees terminal efficiency committees were organized at all 
important terminals throughout the territory in the early part 
of October, and considerable has been done by these committees 
in effecting better car movement by the careful checking of 
yards and industry tracks and as a result of studies to expedite 
traffic movement through the terminals. 

“In anticipation of the strike of bituminous coal miners 
extraordinary efforts were made to move empty coal cars to the 
mines in October, and during the last two weeks of that month 
the use of open top cars was restricted largely to coal loading, 
with some exceptions to permit loading of ore and limestone 
from vessels at lake ports to release the boats for reloading 
lake coal, also for the loading of sand and gravel for building 
construction. This action resulted in a considerable increase in 
production of both bituminous and anthracite coal, eastern 
region roads loading on October 27, 7,133 cars of bituminous 
coal, the heaviest production for any one day during federal 
control of which we have record. 

“Movement of livestock, dressed beef, provisions and other 
perishables from Chicago has been heavy throughout the year 
and reached the peak movement in October, when an average 
of 1,281 cars per day were handled, which is the record daily 
movement for the period of federal control. The traffic has been 
handled promptly and, owing to favorable weather, without a 
delay, except labor difficulties at the seaboard causing temporary 
accumulations due to the shipments forwarded after permits had 
been canceled and before restrictions could be made effective. 

“The total number of cars of bituminous coal loaded on 
eastern region roads in 1919 to November 30 was 1,089,746, a de 
crease of 445,448 cars, or 29 per cent, compared with same period 
previous year. Anthracite coal loaded totaled 977,532 cars, a 
decrease of 166,721 cars, or 16 per cent. 

“Anthracite coal production has continued uninterruptedly 
during the year except for a period of about one week during 
September, when the miners on the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road went on strike and about 50 per cent of the miners on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad struck in sympathy; 
the decreased tonnage reflecting the lowered demand, as a full 
car supply was available at all times. 

“There were 18,495 cars of automobiles loaded by eastern 
region railroads up to October 31, 1919. <A representative of 
this office was stationed at Detroit when the car shortage 0c 
curred to apportion the car supply and regulate shipments and 
the situation has been taken care of to the satisfaction of ship- 
pers since, notwithstanding that at times difficulty has been met 
in fully supplying the demands. 

“The receipts of California fruits at the Erie piers, NeW 
York City (where the bulk of this traffic is handled), fo: the 
eleven months to December 1 have totaled 21,862 cars and 1s 
estimated for the year 25,000 cars. The best previous yearly 
movement was in 1917, when 17,877 cars were handled: the 
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movement this year exceeding the best previous record by 7,123 
cars. or 39 per cent. 

“Effective December 1, 1918, tug dispatching for the Balti- 
more & Ohio; Central Railroad of New Jersey; Delaware, Lacka- 
wanua & Western; Erie; Lesigh Valley; New York Central; 
Pennsylvania, and Port Reading railroads, was consolidated in 
the office of the Marine Director, New York Harbor, and the 
tugs of these roads practically pooled, in that wherever it was 
possible for the tugs of one road to advantageously tow boats 
for other roads it was so arranged. As a result, during the 
months of December, 1918, and January and February, 1919, 
when tug boat crews were working twelve hours per day, there 
was a large decrease in the amount spent for the charter of 
privately owned tugs, which have always been used to assist in 
towing where railroads did not have enough steam of their 
own. 

“Considerable interchange of lighterage equipment has also 
been arranged between the various railroads, and in the case 
of car floats especially, this greatly facilitated the prompt move- 
ment of cars, as there are no privately owned car floats to be 
chartered in New York Harbor. In order to take care of in- 
creased movement of freight for lighterage delivery, it has been 
necessary to charter a considerable number of privately owned 
lighters and scows, but the rates paid for the hire of some have 
been kept down to the minimum, by reason of having the char- 
tering of equipment for all roads performed by a charter master, 
thereby eliminating competitive bidding by one road against 
another, which would naturally raise the charter rates when 
there is a scarcity of equipment. 

“The rerouting of pulpwood from the White Mountain Di- 
vision of the Boston & Maine Railroad to mills on the Maine 
Central, resulting in saving of from 53 to 93 miles’ haul, de- 
pending upon the originating stations. 

“There has continued during 1919 the arrangement put in 
effect last year for the handling in solid trains of livestock, 
fresh meats, poultry and other perishable freight from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo and other western points on spe- 
cific days of the week via roads best fitted to handle them, thus 
making reduction in the feeding requirements for livestock as 
well as in the number of fast trains required to handle this 
freight. The decrease from Chicago has been an average of six 
trains per day and the average cars of this high class traffic 
per train has increased from 25 to 35. 

“The Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau was established 
April 1, 1919, for the purpose of inspection of freight shipments 
to uncover improper packing, marking, description, weighing and 
routing of shipments, checking of weight agreements, scale su- 
pervision, egg inspection, investigation of claims where inspec- 
tion is involved, supervision of transit arrangements, demurrage 
and storage, and livestock inspection. 
have attended the work of the Bureau to date, although it is still 
in the formative stage, the savings in July, August and Septem- 
ber amounting to $848,000. In addition, there was a gain in 
weight secured by inspection of 57,000 tons, approximately 
60,000 packages improperly marked or packed were rejected and 
several thousand cases of improper marking personally brought 
to the attention of shippers. 

“By the consolidation of tariffs of the various carriers under 
the Eastern Freight Tariff Bureau saving in printing cost alone 
of approximately $228,000 was affected during the year. The 
Bureau now has under way the compilation of consolidated 
exceptions to official classification for Trunk Line and New Eng- 
land territory, a consolidated westbound routing guide, a con- 
solidated St. Paul tariff and consolidated class rate tariffs be- 
tween Trunk Line and New England territories. The Central 
Territory Freight Tariff Bureau, which is a continuation of the 
former bureau, maintained by the Central Traffic Association, 
also extended its activities by the issuance of consolidated 
tariffs and now have under way various additional consolidated 
issues for publication in the near future. 

“Considerable progress was made in the reclamation of 
usable material from scrap, resulting in large savings; and a 
constant effort has been made to dispose of scrap material by 
sale to keep the amount on hand to a minimum. Special atten- 
tion has also been given to the reduction of stocks of material 
on hand to the lowest possible point consistent with taking 
care of current requirements, by transfer of surplus materials 
to roads requiring same instead of ordering new material and 
by limiting purchases of new materials by careful scrutiny of 
requisitions. 

“New stores methods have been put into operation on all 
roads as far as practicable and through frequent inspections 
Conditions have been greatly improved; all stores employes 
being placed under the supervision of the Stores Department, 
wiform stock books installed and up-to-date methods of storing 
and handling material adopted.” 


_ WANTED—Copies of the November 15, 1919, issue 
ot he Traffic World. Will pay 50 cents each for them. 
Lig Traffic Service Corporation, 418 South Market St., 

cago. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR BALDWIN 


A campaign to insure passenger trains runnig on time, 
with the result that during November last out of 729,386 pas- 
senger trains operated 88.15 per cent arrived on time and 81.9 
per cent maintained schedule or made up time, is outlined in 
the report for the year 1919 of L. W. Baldwin, Regional Di- 
rector for the Allegheny Region, to Director-General Hines, 
made public January 21. 

Mr. Baldwin’s report shows a great increase in passenger 
travel in 1919 as compared with 1918. During the year there 
were 7,851,319,252 revenue passengers carried one mile over 
the railroads operating in the Allegheny Region, as compared 
with 7,118,475,453 in 1918. 

Mr. Baldwin called attention to the fact that the lines in 
this region were called on even during 1919 to handle a large 
number of troops returned to the United States and afterward 
demobilized, and that this, of course, interfered with the sup- 
plying of equipment for the movement of civilian passengers. 
During the year a total of 8,772 troop trains were operated, 
handling 3,418,333 men. In addition 220,113 troops were moved 
on regular trains, making a total of 3,638,446 men handled. The 
peak of the troop movement, according to Mr. Baldwin’s report, 
was reached in the month of July, 1919. 

In order to mould a better and closer feeling on the part 
of patrons toward the railroads operating in this region, Mr. 
Baldwin, through the officials under his supervision, inaugu- 
rated a campaign among employes having relations with the 


.public to impress on them the value of courtesy and efficient 


service. Monthly regional meetings were held at which repre- 
sentatives from all roads were present and accomplishments 
and plans discussed. The results of this campaign were re- 
flected in the large number of letters received from patrons 
of the roads in the region commending various employes for 
courtesy and efficiency. 

Effective June 1, 1919, freight train schedules in the Alle- 
gheny Region were established to provide regular and reason- 
able fast service for all perishable freight, includiag house mer- 
chandise. The schedules were establised on the basis of per- 
forming satisfactory service most economically and, after a 
complete study of the traffic requirements which was made in 
conjunction with the Eastern Region, there being many com- 
mon points to consider. The volume of perishable traffic han- 
dled during the year 1919 was much heavier than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


To December 1, 1919, the grain delivered to vessels in- 
creased 33,723,980 bushels, or 64.5 per cent, compared with the 
same period of 1918, the movement to seaboard regulated under 
the permit system, which avoided accumulation in cars and 
allowed it to move in accordance with available vessels. 


The Regional Director stated that the normal movement 
of freight traffic was to a certain extent affected by strike of 
the steel workers and the longshoremen in New York harbor 
and to other causes beyond the jurisdiction of the Railroad 
Administration. These conditions necessitated the placing of 
embargoes, which were modified from time to time to permit 
the business to move in keeping with the ability of the con- 
signees to handle currently, conditions resuming normal No- 
vember 19. While the strike of bituminous coal operators did 
not necessitate any embargoes, the roads were called upon and 
successfully handled the movement and distribution of a large 
volume of coal on hand and produced during this time—Novem- 
ber 1 to December 10—to essential industries and territories 
where needed. Due to the necessity of having to move a large 
volume of coal to the west, normal operating conditions in 
the Allegheny Region were interrupted and the roads in the 
western end of the region were called upon to carry heavy 
burden, which they did with credit. 


For the first 10 months of the year 1919 the loss and dam- 
age claims presented showed a decrease of 253,138, or 23 per 
cent, compared with the same period during the previous year. 
Incident to the freight claim prevention work was the estab- 
lishment of matching-up bureaus at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh and periodical meetings of agents at 
smaller common points to bring together astray less-carload 
freight and waybills of freight reported short. As an illustra- 
tion of the activities in this direction the bureau in the month 
of November, 1919, brought together astray freight and way- 
bills on freight reported short, such freight approximating in 
value $630,000. 

Activities in the police departments of the railroads in the 
Allegheny Region produced good results toward eliminating 
thefts of property, thereby reducing claims for loss, trespassing 
and malicious acts on the premises. Special and co-ordinated 
action was taken at Jersey shore terminals and other impor- 
tant centers to prevent theft of freight. 

The campaign in the region for the prompt handling and 
full loading of freight cars covered activities in many depart- 
ments. Among the principal ones were the prompt classifying 


and movement of cars at terminals, the repairing or trans- 
ferring bad-order loads, effecting prompt placement, loading and 
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unloading, switching after loaded or unloaded, and loading to 
capacity by shippers. Many details were involved, requiring 
continuous supervision, and closely following a defined plan 
applicable to ‘ocal conditions to obtain the desired results. 
When demands for equipment became acute, car expediting 
committees were appointed at the larger terminals to devote 
their energies to increasing car efficiency by locating and cor- 
recting causes for car delays, handling with shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight and with employes. 

The campaign for a reduction in the initial and final ter- 
minal detention to trains in the Allegheny Region was started 
in July, 1918. There has been a reduction in this period of 
an average of 50 minutes in initial terminal detention and 20 
minutes in final terminal detention for each freight train run 
in the region, and based on the number of trains run in Novem- 
ber, 1919, the performance as compared with July, 1918, re- 
flected an annual saving of $6,000,000 in wages and fuel, which 
amount was a direct saving, and nothing provided a greater 
incentive or advantage to satisfactory operation than did the 
reduction in terminal detention. 

The total tons of coal consumed by railroads operating in 
the Allegheny Region decreased 3,031,481 tons, or 14.20 per cent, 
and the total cost decreased $11,462,404, or 17.95 per cent, for 
the first nine months of 1919, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1918. The total saving for the year 1919 over the 
same period last year in passenger and freight service due to 
decreased consumption per unit of service amounted to $4,099,- 
471. 

Mr. Baldwin reports that in the first ten months for 1919 
the total overtime pro rata and punitive for all classes of em- 
ployes decreased 41,979,326 hours, or 48.8 per cent, and the 
amount paid for overtime decreased $18,762,658, or 39.7 per 
cent, as compared with same period in 1918. 

The regional director states that the economical co-ordina- 
tion of facilities was continued throughout the year, resulting 
in a total saving of $15,912,679. During the year on roads where 
pay trains were operated, arrangements were made to discon- 
tinue them and instead pay employes by check. As an illus- 
tration of the economy effected, the annual saving on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Lines East amounts to approximately $200,000. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR THELEN 


(Abstract of annual report of Max Thelen, Director of the Division 
of Public Service, to Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, for the year 1919, as given out by the Railroad Administra- 
tion.) 


How, through the Division of Public Service of the Railroad 
Administration, shippers of the United States have, for the first 
time, participated on an equal footing with representatives of 
the carriers in consideration of rate questions and how inter- 
state passenger and freight service has been, for the first time, 
subject to effective public regulation, is outlined in the annual 
report for 1919 made by Max Thelen, former president of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissions and 
now Director of the Division of Public Service, to Walker D. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads. 


“The Division of Public Service is in effect a full-fledged 
railroad commission or public service commission operating 
within the Railroad Administration,” says the report. “It is an 
agency to which the public may appeal informally by letter or 
in person for redress from unjust, unreasonable or discrimi- 
natory railroad rates or service with assurance of prompt, 
courteous and sympathetic consideration.” 


“This division was created for the purpose of insuring that 
the interest and the point of view of the shipping and the trav- 
eling public receive full consideration in all action taken by the 
Railroad Administration. The advice of the division is asked 
in all matters of importance affecting the public.” 


“In importance,” says the report, “the adjustments range 
from the installation of additional passenger trains down to 
the inclusion in the menu of the dining cars of the ‘St. Louisan’ 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West, of shredded wheat biscuit at 
the request of a passenger who stated that he missed this par- 
ticular form of nourishment on that train for the first time in 
six years.” 


An analysis of the service complaints handled by the di- 
vision from February 1, 1919, to December 1, 1919, apart from 
those handled by the Bureau of Suggestions and Complaints 
showed that 20.involved consolidated ticket offices, 64 express 
service, 172 freight service, 52 grade crossings, 598 passenger 
service, 75 spur tracks, 108 station facilities, 110 station service, 
39 miscellaneous complaints and 418 car shortage. 


“In each of these cases,” the report says, “personal atten- 
tion has been given to the complaint and every effort made to 
develop the facts and to have a just and reasonable service es- 
tablished in case it was not already in existence. Many of the 
matters listed involved large questions of policy which it was 
necessary to consider with other divisions of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and in some instances with the Director-General 
personally.” Thirty-eight requests for service improvements were 
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investigated directly on the ground by a representative of the 
division. 

The report cites the following important railroad service 
adjustments effected in 1919 in which the Division of Operation, 
Traffic and Public Service working with the regional directors 
and federal managers were concerned: 

1. The restoration of passenger service following the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Up to June 30, 1919, 11,461,758 passenger. 
train miles were reinstated out of a total of 67,290,562 elimi- 
nated up to December 31, 1918. 

2. Many readjustments of passenger train schedules have 
been secured in order to effect improved connections and to 
provide more adequate and convenient service for commuter 
traffic. 

3. Accommodations for the public at passenger stations 
have been improved. 

4. Additional freight trains have been put on where exist- 
ing service was inadequate, faster schedules have been estab- 
lished in some instances, especially for perishables and live 
stock, and schedules have been readjusted to provide better 
through service. 

5. Modified instructions were formulated and issued cov- 
ering the operation of the “sailing day” plan, meeting as nearly 
as possible the objections of all concerned. Complaints on this 
subject have been subsequently only occasional and sporadic. 

6. The division has given individual attention to many 
complaints of car shortage from all sections of the country. 

The report outlines the appointment of special terminal 
committees in 73 of the more important terminals of the coun- 
try for the purpose of doing everything in their power to expe- 
dite car movement and to increase freight car efficiency. Rep- 
resentatives of the Railroad Administration and of the shippers’ 
organizations serve on these committees, and the report sets 
forth that constructive results of a high order have been 
secured. 

Until this division was created there was no public regula: 
tory authority anywhere in the United States with jurisdiction 
over interstate passenger service, while as to interstate freight 
service the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was limited to certain matters of car service and of safety. In 
complaints affecting railroad service the Division of Public 
Service acts in conjunction with the Division of Traffic and 
Operation. Investigations are conducted through the regional 
directors or federal managers of the various railroads. "When 
deemed necessary a representative of the division makes per- 
sonal investigation on the ground. The division also acts in 
co-operation with the several state railroad commissions in 
matters of local railroad service, safety and equipment. 

The Division of Public Service performs the following du- 
ties among others: 

(1) Receives, follows up and makes disposition of com- 
plaints from the public concerning rates, fares, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations and practices affecting freight, passenger 
and express traffic of carriers under federal control. 

(2) Exercises joint jurisdiction with the Division of Traffic 
over the establishment and modification of rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, regulations and practices affecting freight, pas- 
senger and express traffic and over the various freight traffic 
committees of the Railroad Administration. 

(3) Receives, follows up and makes disposition of com- 
plaints from the public concerning railroad service matters— 
freight, passenger and express. 

(4) Acts as a “friend at court” for the short line railroads. 

(5) Supervises the relationship between the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the state railroad commissions and other local 
public authorities. 

The report sets forth that the division was created on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918, and joined with the Division of Accounting, with 
Charles A. Prouty as director. On February 1, 1919, the division 
was organized separately, with Max Thelen as director. 

The report outlines the steps taken to protect the interest 
of the public in all rate chages made through tariffs filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Director-General 
of Railroads as the agent of the President under federal control 
act. 

Subsequent to the creation of the Division of Public Serv- 
ice, the report says, it was provided that all proposed changes 
in rates should first be drawn to the attention of this division 
with opportunity to be heard. All changes in rates made subse 
quent to the establishment of the Division of Public Service are 
made with the concurrence, express or implied, of that division, 
provided that if the Director of Traffic and the Director of Pub- 
lie Service are unable to agree the matter may be taken to the 
Director-General personally for his decision. 

For the purpose of giving consideration to petitions for 
modifications of existing freight rates, rules and regulations, 
freight traffic committees conveniently located in the various 
sections of the country were established by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in the summer of 1918. These committees consist 
of representatives of the carriers and of the shippers. 

There are 33 of these committees classified and with head- 
quarters as follows: (1) General committees at New York, 
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Chicago and Atlanta; (2) intermediate committees at New 
York (trunk line territory) and Chicago (central territory); (3) 
coal and coke committees at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; (4) 
district committees at Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago (eastern and western), Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, De- 
troit, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Louisville, New Orleans (south- 
ern and western), New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Richmond, St. Louis (eastern and western), St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 

“The shippers’ representatives on these committees,” the 
report says, “are appointed by the director of the division on 
the recommendation of the various shippers’ organizations. 
Originally the carriers had one more representative than the 
shippers on each of these committees, but in February, 1919, 
this was changed to give both carriers and shippers equal 
representation.” 

The report outlines the methods used by the various com- 
mittees in handling applications for changes in rates, and sets 
forth in detail the regulations issued during the year designed 
to expedite the procedure and insure the efficient handling of 
these applications. After the various committees have passed 
upon these applications they are forwarded to Washington, 
where the Division of Public Service is given an opportunity 
to pass upon them. ‘ 

“Between July 1, 1918, and November 30, 1919, inclusive,” 
the report says, “18,570 freight rate authorities were issued 
authorizing the filing of rate changes with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. During the same period 21,262 applications 
for freight rate authorities were submitted by the various freight 
traffic committees. Many of these applications have been de- 
nied and a few are still under active investigation.” 

The report outlines the steps taken by the Directors 
of Traffic and Public Service to cut down the time consumed 
in disposing of freight rate applications, which resulted in a 
substantial reduction. 


An analysis of the freight rate authorities issued during 
July to November, inclusive, 1919, shows that the average 
length of time between the date of docketing the request for 
rate change by the freight traffic committee affected and the 
forwarding of the application to Washington was one month 
and twenty-eight days. The average time during which the 
applications were pending before the Divisions of Traffic and 
Public Service in Washington was less than fourteen days. 


So great has been the improvement in the handling of these 
matters by the various freight traffic committees and so speedy 
the final determination of most of the matters submitted that 
only few complaints as to delay have come to the Division of 
Public Service during the last six months of 1919. 


In six important rate cases, the report says, the Railroad 
Administration sought the advice of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in 155 cases proposed rate changes were taken 
up with the state railroad commissions affected. An analysis 
of freight rate authorities issued in June, July, August and 
September, 1919, presented in the report, shows that 70 per 
cent of the rate changes agreed to were made at the request 
of shippers, 9 per cent reductions made at the request of car- 
riers, 6 per cent advances made at the request of carriers, 3 
per cent advances made to meet Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decisions, and the remaindér miscellaneous changes. 

“Of the rate changes made since August 1, 1919,” the report 
says, “63 per cent affected only interstate rates and 37 per cent 
included intrastate rates. Of the interstate rate changes 76 
per cent were reductions, 12 per cent advances, 7 per cent com- 
bined reductions and advances, and 5 per cent advances to meet 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Of the 
changes in intrastate rates, 88 per cent were reductions, 8 
Per cent were advances and reductions combined, and 4 per 
cent were corrections of errors.” 


“Prior to October, 1919,” the report says, “the Division of 
Public Service was not consulted as to changes in existing pas- 
senger fares. The division, however, handled a number of com- 
Dlaints as to passenger fares and made satisfactory adjustments 
In all of them except in the matter of the request of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada and other intermountain states for a re- 
duction of their main line passenger fares to the basis of 3 
cents per mile. The division handled 246 applications of the 
American Railway Express Company for changes in rates and 
Service, of which 234 have been granted. Forty of these appli- 
cations were suspended for investigation by the division and 
19 were referred to interested state commissions for advice 
and suggestions.” 


The report cites the following important changes in rates, 
Tules and regulations made by the Railroad Administration sub- 
sequent to June, 1918: 

(1) Reduction of 10 cents per ton in rates on specified 
foad-making materials when consigned to and the freight 
charges paid by federal, state, county, parish, township, or mu- 
licipal government, to encourage road®building. 

(2) Consolidated Classification No. 1. 

(3) Revision of grain rates, placing primary markets on a 
Proper relative adjustment. 
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(4) Uniform rules and regulations governing the handling 
of transportation of live stock. 

(5) Export class and commodity rates from central ter- 
ritory to south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

(6) Establishment of import and export rates via Pacific 
coast ports. i 

(7) Establishment in connection with Inland Waterways 
Division of through rates by water and rail, and by rail and 
water via Mississippi River and Warrior River. 

(8) Increase in minimum weights on grain and grain prod- 
ucts for the purpose of increasing car efficiency and to meet 
emergency, such minimum weights to expire not later than 
March 31, 1920. 

(9) Emergency storage charges for the detention of refrig- 
erator cars and of cars loaded with lumber held for reconsign- 
ment—to secure release of badly needed equipment. 

(10) General adjustment of Oklahoma class and commodity 
rates. 

(11) Establishment of uniform express packing rules. 

(12) Perfecting of arrangement by which certain classes of 
cases request that reparations may be paid to shippers is made 
by the Railroad Administration to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, no claim to be declined without prior conference with 
the Division of Public Service. 

The Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints, the report 
recites, was established in the summer of 1918 as an agency 
to which the public might make complaints, suggestions and 
recommendations as to the service which was being rendered 
by the Railroad Administration. On receipt of these complaints 
or suggestions the bureau takes the matter up with the proper 
authorities and sees to it “that relief is accorded where merited.” 

The report set forth that up to December 1, 1919, the 
bureau received a total of 26,055 initial letters. In September, 
1918, 3,702 were received. In November, 1919, the number had 
dwindled to 691. 

“The falling off in the number of initial letters received,” 
says the report, “is probably due both to the wearing off of the 
novelty of the bureau and to the improved service, both freight 
and passenger, which has been rendered by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration during the progress of federal control. The letters 
received by the bureau cover almost every branch of railroad 
service, particularly in connection with the transportation of 
passengers, freight and express.” j 

The report sets forth the following list of subjects handled 
by the bureau in which relief has been secured, the subjects 
in which the largest number of adjustments have been made 
appearing first: 

Changes: in and additions to passenger train schedules; 
improvement in handling of freight at junctions; changes in 
hours of service; establishment or protection of train connec- 
tions; addition of cars to crowded passenger trains; repairs 
of and additions to passenger and freight facilities; improve- 
ment in heating, lighting, ventilation and sanitation on trains 
and in stations; removal of incompetent or discourteous em- 
ployes; additional employes, improvements in express service; 
improvements in dining-car administration and operation; addi- 
tions to dining-car menus; construction of shelter sheds for 
passengers; protection of railroad grade crossings; enforcement 
of safety rules; additional freight service; interchangeable -ac- 
ceptance of tickets; handling of trains in stations; arrests and 
convictions for pilfering freight; carrying passengers on local 
freight trains; sale of daily newspapers on trains; and providing 
seats for pay-passengers against passes. 

The statistical record of the business handled by the Bureau 
for Suggestions and Complaints, the report says, does not pre- 
sent a true measure of the value of the bureau to the Railroad 
Administration, to the railroads, and to the public. The very 
existence of the bureau has given the traveling and shipping 
public assurance that it had a “friend at court,” and through the 
instrumentality of the bureau local officials of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration have been given an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the point of view of the public in many instances 
in which this opportunity would not otherwise have been 
afforded. 

The Short Line Railroad Section of the Division of Public 
Service, the report sets forth, handled during the year a variety 
of complaints and requests for assistance from the 2,500 short- 
line roads. The report outlines the following matters in which 
action important to the short-line roads was taken: 

(1) Reasonable and satisfactory bases were agreed upon 
for charges for the making of repairs upon short-line equipment 
and for locomotive rentals. 

(2) The right of short-line railroads eligible to receive a 
co-operative contract to file waiver of claims entitling them to 
two days’ reclaim on per diem charges, and also reparation for 
diversion of competitive freight, was established. 

(3) It was decided that refunds and reparations should 
date back to April 1, 1918, both for lines entering into the co- 
operative contract and for those filing waiver of claims. 

The report sets forth that the Division of Public Service is 
the point of contact between the Railroad Administration and 
the state railroad and public service commission, and outlines 
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the steps taken in February, 1919, to clarify the relationship 
between the Administration and the state commissions and to 
establish a plan of co-operation. The result of a conference 
held in Washington, February, 1919, was a general order issued 
by the Director-General which established a general basis for 
co-operation. Under the provisions of this order, the report 
says, the Railroad Administration and nearly all the state com- 
missions have worked together in complete accord, each party 
animated by a desire for harmonious and effective action in the 
public interest. 

The report outlines the steps taken to clear up confusion 
and embarrassment arising with reference to the financing of 
public improvements affecting railroad properties, ordered by 
state commissions and other local public authorities, and says: 

While the inability of many of the railroad corporations to do 
financing during the period of Federal control and the condition of 
the accounts as between the Railroad Administration and some of 
the railroad corporations have been such as to preclude in many 
cases the financing of proposed public improvements by or on account 
of the railroad corporations, there have nevertheless been many cases 
in which local public improvements involving charges to capital ac- 
count of the railroad corporations have been carried forward under 
the instructions of the Director-General. ‘ 

The report outlines the close touch which the Division of 
Public Service has kept throughout the year with the various 
organizations of shippers in dealing with various problems. The 
report also shows in detail the modifications in 1919 of general 
orders issued prior to the armistice. 

The work of the Car Service Committee, which was headed 
by the director of the Division of Public Service, was also cov- 
ered by the report. The report, commenting on car conditions, 
said: 

The Car Service Committee has drawn attention to the necessity 
in the public interest of the following two steps as vital to enable the 
transportation system of this country to meet the heavy require- 
— which will undoubtedly be made thereon during the year 
1 : 

1. Continuation of pooling of freight car equipment and motive 
power. It is conservatively estimated that the increased utility of the 
freight car equipment resulting from such pooling amounted in 1919 
to at least 15 per cent. 

. The prompt construction of a large amount of additional 
freight car equipment of various types, including box cars, refriger- 
ator cars, gondolas and hoppers, flat cars, and stock cars. 

Unless both the foregoing measures are energetically adopted the 
transportation system of the country may find itself unable to handle 


the Nation’s requirements for the transportation of freight in the 
late summer and the fall of 1920. 


HINES APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Director-General Hines has appointed three committees in 
connection with the return of the railroads to private control 
March 1—a liquidation committee, a committee on claims and 
a committee to confer with the corporations in regard to interest 
on expenditures for additions and betterments. 


John Barton Payne, former chief counsel of the Railroad 
Administration and now chairman of the Shipping Board, is 
chairman of two of the committees, which are made up as fol- 
lows: 

Liquidation committee: John Barton Payne, chairman; T. 
C. Powell, director of division of capital expenditures; Swager 
Sherley, director of finance; H. B. Spencer, director of division 
of purchases; and E. Marvin Underwood, head of the law di- 
vision. 

Committee on claims: T. C. Powell, chairman; C. A. Prouty, 
advisory staff of Director-General; W. T. Tyler, chief of division 
of operations; and Mr. Underwood. 

A special committee to confer with corporations in regard 
to interest on payments for additions and betterments: Mr. 
Payne, chairman; Messrs. Powell, Sherley, Prouty, Underwood 
and G. A. Parker, comptroller. 





DECKER DECISION FOLLOWED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Administration, by circular issued by Marvin 
Underwood, general counsel, has redeemed its promise to fol- 
low the Commission’s ruling in the Decker case. In the cir- 
cular Mr. Underwood said: 


“Claims on account of shipments moving prior to federal 
control, if filed within the period prescribed in the bill of lading, 
should be paid or declined on their merits, notwithstanding the 
two year and one day clause in the bill of lading; provided 
that, in every case, the consent of the corporation to such pay- 
ment is first obtained. 


“Until further notice, claims on account of shipments mov- 
ing during federal control, if filed within the period prescribed 
in the bill of lading, should be adjusted on their merits, not- 
withstanding the two year and one day clause in the bill of 
lading. 

“Extreme care should be exercised in the settling of all 
claims of this class so that there will be no discrimination.” 
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CANDIDATES FOR COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bur. au 


Friends of Edward C. Niles, assistant director of public 
service of the Railroad Administration, desire that his name 
be added to the list of candidates for a place on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Niles is a former president of the 
National Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners 
and a former chairman of the New Hampshire state commission. 
His friends say he has wide support among the state commissiois. 

In referring to the fact that William A. Wimbish has been 
spoken of for appointment to the vacancy on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the statement was made in The Traffic 
World of January 10 “that there may be an organization back 
of him, but it has not been prominent,” the thought intended 
to be conveyed being that Mr. Wimbish himself did not have 
an organization promoting his candidacy. 

W. E. Gardner, president of the Southern Traffic League, 
writes that that organization is active in behalf of Mr. Wimbish. 

“The Southeast has no representative at this time on the 
Commission,” says Mr. Gardner, “and it certainly would be 
manifestly unfair and unjust to this section of the country not 
to appoint a man from the South to fill the present existing 
vacancy on the Commission.” 

The Southern Traffic League indorsed Mr. Wimbish when 
Commissioner Harlan retired and also when Commissioner 
Anderson retired. 


FINANCING NEW EQUIPMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The plan of the Railroad Administration to finance the con- 
struction of cars and engines ordered under federal control by 
organizing the National Equipment Corporation to market the 
equipment trust certificates, amounting to $370,000,000, has been 
temporarily abandoned because the financiers who hoped to 
carry out the scheme were not able to find buyers for the cer- 
tificates. 

As a temporary arrangement, the Railroad Administration 
and the Association of Railway Executives, Jan. 17, signed a 
memorandum in which the executives agreed to recommend to 
the corporations that each receiver of equipment finance the 
operation by selling its certificates payable in fifteen annual in- 
stallments. 

The agreement memorandum was signed, on behalf of the 
Railroad Administration, by Swagar Sherley, director of the 
division of finance, and S. H. E. Freund, on behalf of the divi- 
sion of law; on behalf of the executives by S. T. Bledsoe and 
M. W. Potter. Mr. Bledsoe is counsel for the executives in 
valuation matters and Mr. Potter is chairman of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio. 

A further provision of the memorandum is that the execu- 
tives, if the Railroad Administration finds it possible to carry 
out the plan of organizing the National Equipment Corporation, 
co-operate with it to have the certificates that may be issued by 
the different corporations taken up by the corporation. 

If any of the corporations that have received equipment 
bought by the Director-General are unable to finance the trans- 
action, it is probable title to it will be retained by the Director- 
General and some arrangement made whereby the corporation 
may have the use of the equipment by the payment of rent. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


The subject of the disposition of loss and damage claims 
which have accrued under federal control was discussed at the 
recent annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
at considerable length and referred to the executive committee 
with the request that it be taken up with the directors of public 
service and traffic to ascertain the steps the Railroad Admin- 
istration proposes to take to insure that these matters will be 
handled in a satisfactory manner after the carriers are returned 
to corporate operation. The League has issued the following 
circular: : 

“The chairman of the executive committee on several occa- 
sions has discussed this subject with the directors of public 
service and traffic, also with other representatives of the Rail- 
road Administration. As a result of a further conference in 
Washington a few days ago, the chairmen of the executive and 
freight claims committees report that there is every assurance 
to believe that all meritorious claims will be paid, and that 
plans are being made to take care of claims of this character 
in a manner which it is believed will be satisfactory to im 
terested parties. It is quite probable that the claims will be 
handled by the individual lines and then referred to a special 
committee at Washington representing the Railroad Administra 
tion for the purpose of working out some plan for the payment 
thereof, probably out of an appropriation to be provided by 
Congress. It is very ewident that the Railroad Administration 
fully appreciates the situation and will endeavor to make 34 mole 
provision to care for the payment of loss and damage claims 
after March 1.” 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


eee eee 

WANTED—First-class Traffic Man to take charge traffic depart- 
ment short line railroad, general offices located in small southern 
town. He must be a mature man of executive ability, and have 
extensive railroad traffic experience; thoroughly up to date in all 
lines of traffic, and the successful handling of freight claims; must 
be of good habits; energetic, loyal, and faithful; rapid and accurate 
worker. In making application please furnish references regarding 
ability, character and integrity. The location is desirable in the mat- 
ter of school and church facilities, and applicant, if accepted, must 
be willing to reside in the town in which position is located, must 
be pleasantly amenable, though not humble, to the direction of a 
superior. Make application in your own handwriting, stating fully 
the names and addresses of your present employers, including your 
present occupation, the date and length of service, the scope of your 
work which you are now doing, also the nature of work you have in 
the past performed; state your age, the size of your family if mar- 
ried, the amount of salary you would expect to begin with, and how 
soon you could report for duty if offered the place. Do not answer 
if you will not give the information asked for in first letter, which 
will be treated confidential. Address N. O. C. 967, care Traffic World, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED—By ‘Traffic Man, eleven years with Rail- 
road and Industrial Traffic Depts., Course in Interstate Commerce 
and Railway Traffic and a full knowledge of rates, claims, ete. Can 
prepare data for State and I. C. C. cases. Address A. N. N. 945, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


COMPETENT TKAFFIC MAN, ten years’ experience, now em- 
ployed, wants position with future. Married, age 29. Salary $159. 
Address O. F. F. 956, care Traffic World, Chicago, II]. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
—- conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 































7 Oe No. an nacneseademensendaeedaanaweaadaneene President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Oe Notched cai ena a va bees nes aia Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
OS Ae ncaa: tsa ceil halal Sips Sarl laced ao aa eae Treasurer 


Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

OE FE ee eee Assistant Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 
P. W. Dillon 
W. J. Burleigh 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Traffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, Genera! Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, IIl. 
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NorRTH AMERICAN CarR ComPAaNy 


€27 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


FREIGHT RATES 


We are publishers of the following Standard All-Rail Freight Rate Guides 


United States Edition 


WESTERN EDITION 
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LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in the 
Northwestern region for the week ending January 13, compared 
with the corresponding period last year: : 

Cars Loaded 








1920 1919 

Grain and Grain Products............ 14,246 15,667 
eS SS a ee 11,343 12,636 
ee 17,812 12,621 
Lumber and Forest Products.......... 18,317 14,464 
_ PR NER Re AT Sa A SR oe 1,849 2,978 
NN Ee re eee 65,080 51,048 
0 ae er 128.647 109,414 











National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, III. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 
NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $18.00 per year 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE 


ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import and 
Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form. 

Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mail. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 





CARS 


From Sixty Six Cities 
of the United States 


CANADA EDITION 


FROM : FROM FROM 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, Toronto, 
Boston and New England Cleveland and Detroit Hamilton and London 


All above are loose-leaf editions—All changes in Rates and Classifications supplied free of charge. 


GETZLER’S GUIDE, INC., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Established 1913) 
















Digest of New Complaints 





There was an error in the digest of new complaints, p. 
1356, Traffic World, December 13, 1919. The first case num- 
bered 11035 is correct. The second case numbered 11035 should 
have been 11044. The rest of the abstract is correct. 


No. 11088. Sub. No. 1, Standard Oil Co. Kentucky vs. A. & V. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude petroleum from Shreve- 
port, La., to Louisville. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11110. Sub. No. 5, Atlas Portland Cement Co., Hudson, N. Y., vs. 
N. ¥. N. H. & H. et al. 

Unjust and unjustly discriminatory rates on cement from Hud- 
a8. N. Y., to destinations on the New Haven. Asks for reason- 
able rates. 

No. 11110. Sub. No. 6, Same vs. Boston & Maine et al. 

Same complaint and same prayer. 

No. i A tre Vinegar Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cull and windfall apples from 
various points of origin to St. Joseph, Atchison, Denver, Falls 
City, Neb., Forest City; Mo., Springfield, Topeka and Watheana, 
Kan. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11112. Southport Mill, Ltd., New Orleans, vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Against a rate of 6lc on cocoanut or copra meal from Eunice, 
La., to Peoria as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 
25e, the rate on cottonseed meal and cake. Asks for reasonable 
rate not in excess of the cottonseed rate and reparation. 

No. 11113. Ohio Cities Gas Co., Columbus, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Against the fourth class rate of 24c on gas oil from Cabin 
Creek Junction to Petersburg, Va., as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 16.1c. Asks for reparation. 
11114. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, vs. Ft. Worth & 
Denver City et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on solar oil from Iowa Park, 
Tex., to Acme, Okla. Asks for fuel oil rates and reparation. 
No, 11115. Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable class rates from the Pittsburgh dis- 

trict to Alexandria and unduly prejudicial to shippers at New 


No. 
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Orleans, Baton Rouge, Natchez, Vicksburg and Memphis. Asks 

for just, reasonable rates and routes. h 

No. 11116. Beaver Sand Co. and Cook-Anderson Co., Pittsburgh, vs. 
Beaver Valley et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates to and from Beaver, Pa., by 
reason of the failure of the trunk lines to make joint rates with 
the Beaver Valley, thereby compelling complainants to pay more 
than the Beaver district rates on commodities handled by them. 
Asks for joint rates not higher than the Beaver district rates and 
reparation. 

No. 11117. Magnolia Provision Co., Houston, vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Against a rate of 89c on crude peanut oil from Bainbridge «nd 
Blakely, Ga., to Houston as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
a rate of 41.5c and reparation of $2,307. ; z 
11118. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford et al. . 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on lumber from Weirgate, 
Tex., to Little Falls, N. Y., reconsigned to New Bedford, Mass. 
Asks for reparation. é 
No. 11119. International Paper Co., New York, vs. Maine Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fuel oil from Portland, Me., 
to Livermore Falls and Rumford. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

..0. 11120. Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Against a Class D rate of $4 per net ton on twenty-seven car- 
loads of cottonseed oil from Charlotte, N. C., to Atlanta as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for a published rate of $2.60 anu 
reparation. , ‘ 

No. 11121. Birdsboro Stone Co., Philadelphia, vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and in violation of the fourth section 
rates assessed between July 16, 1918, and Dec. 31, 1918, on crushed 
stone from Monocacy, Pa., to destinations in Maryland, Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey. Asks for rates as apply from 
Birdsboro during period in question and reparation. 

No. 11122. Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Newark, N. J., 
nongahela Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from P. & L. E. mines 
via Sharon, Pa., and Erie to Seaboard, N. J., by reason of failure 
to follow routing and time instructions. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11123. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory rates on soda ash, 
caustic soda and other soda products from Alkali, O., to points 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and western Pennsylvania. 
Asks for rates no higher than those from Saltville, Va. 


vs. Mo- 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11007—Globe Oil Mills vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
11007, Sub. No. 1—Globe Oil Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
10976—North Vernon Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
— a oe Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. 
y. Co. et al. 


January 30—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 15—Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. Co. 


January 30—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Graham: 
10963—Kosmos Portland Cement Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: 
10807—Illinois Zine Co. et al. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11062—William Danzer & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
11043—Missouri Malleable Iron Co. vs. Term. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
11043, Sub. No. 1—A. Wolfe Iron and Steel Co. et al. vs. Term. 
Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
11059—Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Pattison: 
11074—Jones & Laughlin Ore Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
11086—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Director General et al. 


February 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
11092—Cohen-Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section App. 488, filed by M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
11080—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co. et al. 
February 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11044—George H. Ulary vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Pattison: 
11076—J. R. Wheeler Co. vs. Virginian Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11039—Riverton Lime Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 26—S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 
February 4—Springfield, Ill—Examiner Keene: 
9400—E. B. Conover et al. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 


February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— a Copmuater Mining and Smelting Co. et al. vs. Nor. Pac. 
y. Co. et al. 
10478—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
10693, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
10693, Sub. No. 3—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
toms, ous. No, 4—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
10693, Sub. Nos. 5 and 6—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


Co. et al. 
10716—The Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Disque: . 
11088—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 5—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Graham: 
10971—Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. Co. et al. 





February 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— ee Merchants’ Assn. of N. Y. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10640—The National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10706—Groton Iron Works vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10526—Anaconda Copper Mining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 


et al. 
10581—American Smelting and Refining Co. et al. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10825—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. ; 
es -#7. er ¥ poe Corporation et al. vs. Arizona & New Mexico 
y. Co. et al. 


February 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Disque: 
11025—Pritchard-Wheeler Lumber Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
11025, Sub. No. 1—Desha Lumber Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
11063—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 6—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Keene: 
oo ead Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
o. et al. 
ee Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. ' 


February 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
11052—The Steel and Tube Co. of America et al. 
R. R. Co. et al. 


February 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
10546—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 7—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kenne: 
* “i ae ar + Railroad Commissioners of S. D. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. Co. et al. 


THE RATE ADVANCE 


(Continued from page 126) 

say there should be none, but we do say that it is far 
from established that there should be one. The thing 
is still a matter of proof. We advise against either an 
attitude that presupposes an advance in rates or that 
protests in advance against one. Everybody concerned 
should meet the issue in an open, fair-minded mannet. 
It is not certain that there should be an advance or, if 
there should be one, whether it should be of any con- 
siderable size. Let the carriers prepare their request in 
the spirit of reason and let the shippers meet it in the 
same spirit. The Commission will decide. We hope 
some constructive instructions will be given to the Com- 
mission as to the matters it should bear in mind when 
it decides. 


vs. Ann Arbor 


vs. Mich. Cent. 
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@ There are but eleven banks in Chicago 
having sufficient capital and surplus under 
the law to loan $500,000 or more to a 
single client. 


UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
NAO ona Feet 47000 Tons. 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE 




























@ The Great Lakes Trust Company is the NEW YORK-GLASGOW NEW YORK-CIVERPOOLS 
edly tastinetien of cadk badiien _hovinaree - NEW YORK-LONDON S719 | NEW YORK-SOUTHAMPTON 
y seg & po NEW YORK-ROTTERDAM BOSTON-LONDON 
be organized in the past ten years. BOSTON-LIVERPOOL MONTREAL-GLASG 
M 


@ In that time the number of commercial 
institutions requiring large banking ac- 
commodations has grown amazingly in the 
Chicago district. 























Vasconia Virgili: 
Vellavia Verbania Kaiserin Auguste Victoria Cameronia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 






A Commercial Bank 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 





REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, sailings, etc., and for booking arrangements, 






ply to 
G L k T C - COMPANY'S OFFICES 
reat Lakes lrust Company ae sonst —— pet. 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh vauouer Cleveland 
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FOR. 
TRADE MARK @ FIBRE BOXES 


A¥$SYMBOL A GUARANTEE 


of quality—the mark of a high endeavor to the user—the assurance that the rail- 
im the industry of manulactering corve- road and express classification rules have 


gated and solid fibre shipping boxes. been observed. 


A GUIDE A PLEDGE 


to the shipping public—of the mainte- 


A 




























to the purchaser—the knowledge that his nance of a high standard of fibre shipping 
container is a product that will fulfill cases and the raw materials entering into 
every transportation demand. their construction. 


Use the Traffic Department Research Laboratory and Statistical Bureau, in designing, packing 
and shipping problems. The service is free and is for you, whether shipper, carrier or consignee 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of Corrugated and 
Solid Fibre Box Manufacturers 


General Offices: 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Get Into This ‘Ne 
Bid Pay Field Now/ 


Trained Traffic Experts Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year and 
More—A Great New Profession in Urgent Need of More Men 


work that is uncrowded—where 
the job will seek you, instead of 
you looking for it? Do you want to 
earn $2,500 to $10,000 a year or more? 
Do you want a position of prestige and 
independence? Do you want to be a big 
man—one of the important factors in 
the success of your company? Of 
course you do! Then train for traffic 
work—be a traffic expert. 
Transportation today is the country’s 
second largest industry. Four billions 
of dollars are annually spent in freight 
charges. Yet per- 
haps eight of every 
ten shippers are los- 
ing money. And 
why? Just this: 
Few of the men 
. pave had | now in traffic work 
tare $600 in al | actually know how 
since starting with | to route, classify 
your Association. | and pack freight to 


A. Bateman, Mary- 
land Casualty Co., get the cheapest 
Millions of 


Baltimore, Md. 
rates. 
Shipping Clerk to | dollars are being 


Traffic Manager. Just : . 
received my appoint- wasted in this way. 
ic an 
‘ager with my con. | One hundred thou- 
cern and realize it is sand more compe- 
tent, well-trained 
traffic men are need- 


all due to my stu 
stop these 


DD: you want to get into a field of 


These A. C. A. 
MentAre Mak- 
ingjGood 


Advanced 


Salary 
$600. I have had 


with the Associa- 
tion.—Bmil A. 
Klemm, Standard 
Brewing Co, Chi- | ed to 


cago, Hl. losses. 
From $1,700 to these exper 

$3,000 a Year. Was s : Pp ts and 

ten years on tele- you won't have to 

graph wire with no ; 

future. Owe all my look for a job. The 

success to Associa- | job will look for 

tion and its train- you. You may al- 


ing.—C. H. Wana- 
maker, Lodi, N. J. | most make your 
own salary! 


Salary Increased 
$25 a Week. Few 

Why Big Salaries 
Are Paid 


years ago a rate 
clerk; now assistant 

A certain South 
Chicago firm was 


Be one of 


shipping 200 cars of coke a day to its 
eastern smelters. A traffic expert suc- 
ceeded in getting the rates adjusted so 
that this firm saved $5 on each car— 
$300,000 a year! Another traffic man 
got a refund of $120,000 for the Meeker 
Coal Co. 

Is it any wonder that traffic experts 
earn big pay? If he knows, he can save 
his company many times his salary. 
Many traffic managers earn enormous 
salaries. A Detroit man gets $19,500 a 
year; a Cleveland man, $24,000. Thou- 
sands of trafic men earn $2,500 to 
$5,000, and many $10,000 and more a 
year. What others have done you can 
do—but you must know; you must be 
trained. 


Unlimited Opportunities Now! 


The traffic profession is just in its 
swaddling clothes—only ten years old. 
It was created when the Government 
passed an amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Law making the railroad 
freight tariffs the Freight Rate Laws of 
the country. This made it necessary for 
about 1,000 railroads, 50,000 large busi- 
ness concerns, nearly 450,000 smaller 
shippers, thousands of Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Clubs, State 
Railway Commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to employ men 
with a technical knowledge of Inter- 
state Commerce, Railway Traffic, and 
Traffic Management Work. 

These important changes have created 
a demand for trained traffic men that 
has never been satisfied. Men are need- 
ed everywhere in this great work. If 
you are ready to give trained service 
trafic management you will not have to 
look for a job. The job will look for 
you. You can almost name your own 
salary. Right now 100,000 trained traf- 


fic men are urgently needed, and the de- 
mand increases daily. Every large con- 
cern must maintain a traffic department 
—employing scores of men. 


Study at Home, in Spare Time 


You can master this fascinating sub- 
ject in your spare time without losing 
a day’s time from your present work. 
The A. C. A. staff of traffic experts 
have so simplified the work that you 
will find it remarkably easy to learn. 
You will get the assistance of such 
prominent traffic men as T. Albert 
Gantt, Traffic Manager, Corn Products 
Co.; Wm. Scott Cowie, General Eastern 
Manager, Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chas. 
E. Meyer, Traffic Manager, Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., as well as 
nearly 200 others of equal prominence. 


Write for Free Book 


Let us send you “Opportunities and Require- 
ments for Traffic Work.” It is a remarkable 
book that explains in detail this great system 
of training. It shows how men must be 
trained in traffic work. It tells all about this 
wonderful organization of expert traffic men 
who have banded _ together to correct the big 
mistakes made daily in shipping freight. They 
are fying their time to train men to right this 
condition. You will learn how the A. C. / 
Advisory Traffic Counsel renders an_indis- 
pensable service to the successful traffic man. 
Get this big, new free book now. It will open 
your eyes to the splendid opportunities in this 
fascinating new profession. wets the coupon 
or send a letter to the RICAN COM- 
MERCE ASSOCIATION, "Tas 21, 4043 
Drexel Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


THE AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Dept, 21, 4043 Drexel Blivd., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your new book ‘Opportunities and 
Requirements of Traffic Work’’ without obligation to 
me, and tell me how I can qualify for traffic m.!- 
agement. I have had previous traffic experience 
no traffic experience 


Januar, 
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THEFTS COST EXPRESS CO. 
$18,000,000 IN LAST, YEAR: ¢ 


CHICAGO, IIL, Feb. 12.—Express 
company losses through theft and 
“lost” packages amounted to nearly |: 
$18,000,000 last year, according to a 
statement to-day by William Gourley, 
general agent’ of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

Careless wrapping. poor paper and 
twine, he said, often caused exposure 
of contents of a package, and brought 
loss through theft that otherw‘se 
would not have happened. Fully 80 por 
cent of personal baggage that .goes 
astray, he added, does so because. of 
old marks. 


ACME STRAPPING 


Prevents Theft 
Prevents Damage 
Insures Safe Delivery 


Insures Satisfied Customers 


ACME NAILEZY STRAPPING 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Mfrs. 


CHICAGO .. . . 2840 Archer Ave. 
BROOKLYN... . .. 147 41st St. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 209 California St. 
ATEAMNTA 2°. iio « 0 Ww Vee S&. 
MONTREAL . . 321 Craig St., West 


Manufacturers of Shipping Room Supplies, Corrugated 
Fasteners, Stapling Wire, Door Mats, Pail Clasps and Hoops 
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